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Lots to talk about. Chancellor Kohl (left) and Presldent 


(Pheer Ay 


the ABM treaty. Herr Kohl reaffirmed 
his approval of SDI, muıch to the Presi- 
dent's satisfaction, although he (lid so 
less emphatically than Mr Reagan. 
Above all, the Chancellor repeutedly 
stressed that SDI must ubidc by the terms 
of the ABM ıreaty. Uirich Schiller 
(Die Zeit. Hamburg, 24 Octohvr 1Y) 


Reagan In Washington. 


ance struck in the 
conventional sector, . 
Yet who is to take 
part in talks if, for 
instance, conven” 
tional disarmament 
ix to be negotiated 
nat just for Central 
Europe but for Eu- 
rope from the Atlan- 
tic lo the Urals? 
Ought 1he Vienna 
MBFR talks on 
troop culs in Ceniral 
Europe to be re- 
placed, and if so, 
what by? The US 
governmemM is re- 
ported 10 favour anı 
entirely new frame- 
work for neguli- 
ations, Bonn in cul= 
ril lends to leet th 
tried: und trusted CSCE, or Helsinki, 
framework should be used, progressing 
front the results of the Stockholm conler= 
ence on confidence-building measures and 
securly in Europe. 

President Rengan and Chancellor 
Kohl did not deal in their talks with dis- 
puted details, such as interpretation of 
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headway in parallel between strategic 
and conventional disarmament. 

German interest dwelt on the medi- 
um-range missile agreement terms 
drafted in the [cclandic capital. 

The chief US negotiator in Geneva, 
Max Kampelman, feels agreement could 
be reached in six months even İn the 
current state of uncertainty whether tlc 
Soviet Union will be prepared to agree 
to an agreement unless an SDI compro” 
mise is struck. 

. Bonn is nat satisficd with the provision 
envisaged by US and Soviet negotiiıtors in 
Reykjavik for shorter-range Sovicl nıis- 
siles, especially missiles deployed in re- 
sponse to Nato missile modernisation, first 
to be frozen at their present level. 

Negutiations must, the German argu- 
ment runs, aim at ınissile reduction in 
this category, as in others. The potential 
threat is simply too greal to brouk any 
alternative. 
TET luzlyriuiled1 be 
reached in German-American consult- 
ations on the framework within which 
conventional disarmament measures 
are to be negotiated. 

Bonn and Washington are, however, 
agreed in principle that nuclear disar- 
mamenl must be accompanied by a bal- 


The twofold prospect that so upscls 
them is that of the withdrawal of both the 
American nuclear shield and US troops 
from Europe. 

Chancellor Kohl was bound to voice 
these fears in the While House, but he, 
Foreign Minister Genscher and Defence 
Minister Wörner would have done bet- 
ter, especially for domestic consumption, 
to avoid creating the initial impression 
that nuclear disarmament was a particu- 
larly tricky and controversial issue 
among the Bonn coalition parties. 

The Chancellor and his deputy, Herr 
Genscher, might now find themselves in 
the embarrassing position of having to 
reinforce the credibility af their commit” 


` ment to ‘peace’ :— ‘and’ tha ir a ‘gene 


electiûon campaign. 

They are committed, as coalition pPoli- 
cy, to keeping the peace:wilh fewer wea- 
pöns, but may arguably have: laid themi- 
selves open to accusations of paying 
mere lip service to this ideal. 

"The impression that Bonninsists on a 
conventional atms buildéup.in return for 
total abolition of long-range ballistic mis- 
slles must nöt be allowed to gain currency, 

If a balance is to maintained in Eu- 
rope; then a'reduction in troop strengths 
and conventional armaments must also 
be negotlated. Here, Germany has clout, 


The large, modern Bundeswehr, 


Bonn's .bargiining counler, cannot '" 
dismissed. by the Easl a8 a ıtrucklr 
tlngoldiers, .. :: : Fphopnr 
"i ° ‘(KBlne” 
tt ` ` Colop” 


Clear that idea 
of SDI is 
here to stay 


scrapping all nuclear weapons as he is 
determined not to abandon SDI. 

As he sees it, a combination of the two 
is an ideal security package, eliminating 
the constant nuclear threat, 

Mr Reagan and Mr Gorbachov are on 
common ground for a fair distance on 


this point, which is something entirely 


.newin superpower thinking. 

America's European allies still seem a 
little out of their depth and create an im- 
pression of feeling somehow bamboozled. 

Fear of being left, without the US nuc- 
lear shield, to the tender mercies of a 
hopelessly superior Eašt Bloc leads to 
potential misunderstanding and ‘might 
make ii appear.as though Bonn ‘would 
preferiûnything other han: full Ea 
disarmament. 

: Yet medium-range missiles arê not at 
issue, They are merely an addition to the 


,IWo sides! arms' stockpiles and could in 
deed be scrapped despitethe uneasy feel’ 


ings lhat beset many professlonal strate 
gists, ' 
What really vorries the Eropeans i i 


thé nightmare ûf one day — in thé tone ' 


too' distant future — belng? deprived bf 
US ptotection in (wo respects, + ا‎ 


id Chancellor Kohl really meet with 

President Reagan at the right mo- 
ment, as both sides assured each other in 
Washington? It still is hard to say. 

It is seldonı too soon to try and exert 
influence on a friend arid partner. But it 
is best first (o know what you want. 

Herr Kohl and his party at the White 
House seemed torn between the urge to 
disarm and the desire for continued se- 
curity offered by the nuclear deterrenl. 

That, perhaps, Is hardly surprising. 
Given the high-flying visions of a world 
without nuclear weapons conjured by the 
world's two mightièst men,’ a' mere fort- 
night after the hastily-convened Reyka- 
vik summit no-one in Washington ! knew 
exactly what the xt stop in arms control 
would be. 

' The superpowers’ Geneva delegations 
had not even had time to retie the threads 
where" their İeaders had art severed 
theَm i 

Yet Chancellor ‘Kohl cannot be ac 
cused of getting his timing wrong, The, 
deadline for his Washington visit was ar- 
ranged earlier and planned to help ‘pre- 
pare Bonn's main ally to gear a wihter 
summit 1o firm commitments. : 

‘The Reykjavik mini-summit venture 
just happened to intervene, 

The Chancellor'may not have gleaned 
full and in any way final certainty about 
the consequences’ of Reykjavik; but he 
returhed from Washington clear in his 
mirld's eye on at least one-point. 


It was thit' President Reagan is as firr’ 


ly resolved not to abandon-’his dream of 
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Reflections on the summit: Kohl 
and Reagan tally up the score. 


hancellor Kohl's visil to Washing- 

ton caused almost unparallclled in- 
lerest; even-‘lhe American media, which 
doesn't go overboard with advance 
coverage for this sort of event, showed a 
lor more interest than usual, 

The reason is that Chancellor Kohl 
was the first allied head of government 
to meet President Reagan since the 
Reykjavik summit. 

The debate about whether and how 
much President Reagan's conduct of the 
talks had shaken the foundations of 
Nato doctrine is still raging. So Kohl's 
visit was timely. 

Germany is America’s most import- 
ant ally. It is certainly its most reliable, 
Therefore, its support wiıs imparlant, 

Irratdtteteit was known: thal 
Kohl had the support of Mrs Thatcher 
and, with many reservations, that of M. 
Mitterrand. 

It was known, however, that he would 


, offer some criticism about the summit. 


Yet in an after-dinner speech he told 


, Secretary of State Shultz Reykjavik had 


been “necessary and good" ~ after Mr 
Shultz had stressed the Chancellor's 
leading role in carrying out Nato's mis- 
siles-and-talks policy as a sine qua non 
for Soviet readiness to negotiate. 

The news that 55 Soviet diplomats 
had been expelled as thé latest manpow- 
er move in the diplomatic dispute be- 
tween the superpowers seemed no more 
lo cast a shadow over German-Ameri- 
can harmony than it shook confidence 
in tangible disarmament agreements 
«ith the Soviet Union. 

One of the Chancellor's foremost 
aims was to advise the President to be 
Patient and,, in close consultation with 
America's allies,. to carefully review 
what was on the table after Reykjavik. 

There’ must be no haste on ballistic 
missile. ‘rediétlön, the German delega-; 
tion, which included Foreign Minister 
Genscher, Defence Minister Wörner 
and the Chancellor's adviser, Herr 
Teltschik, were told, 

The aim must always be to make 
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1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, Hos. 
Münchhausen . 

3 ‘Hanau, birthplace ofthe 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankl. 


` The German Fai 


Tale اا‎ 


‘On a tour from-Hanau near 
Frankfurt, where the: Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremén, 
where the: Town Band 
(consisting ofa donkey, a dog, 
@ cat and ã cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that. It put 
even robbers to flight; you will 
enjoy the’ varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder That was 
where Baron Münchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 


Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route-be your gulde. 


ITT 


Germê roads wlll getyoü 
there — êvenıif nostalgia’ i8 
your destination. On your rext 
visit why not call to mid those 
halcyon.childhood days when 
Your mother or father told j you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? The surroundings In 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in < 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a falrly realistic 
background. 


` Routes to tour in Germany 
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1j WORLD AFFAIRS : 1 ای‎ e. i No. 1249-2 November 1986 THE GERMAN‘TRIBUNE 3 
1 ا‎ ّ 1 ¢ eliminating civil service leeway on Its و‎ 1 
Econo ni 1 i: 1 e harmonising investment legislation: London terror, ¥ HOME AFFAIRS 0 : E ely E EE , 
MIC ISSUES dominate as e reliable p ights; 1 trial expose ê ا‎ In addition, the Boehringer chemicals 
ل‎ : aE e patent rights; Ex:-soldier and CDU face an , company was forced to close down after 
4 Eur 0 Asea { which 2 P industrial standards, on th S . a ٣ -&@ . evidence that it had polluted the environ- 
9 1 cams meet has bén e Community report e yr lan link ا‎ 5 i ٤ ا‎ 4 E e vast amounts of cadmium and 
م و‎ ® improving information on investment TT trial in London of Nezm Hay, ۳ uphill battle In Hamburg 5 . The sludge in the port arêa of Ham- 


e the E i ۴ 
uropean viewpoint on the new opportunities (the European Community a Jordanian citizen j burg also threatens to get out of hand. 
r Hamburg,.which tries to promote the 


Gatt round. 1 
: lans to set up a data bank t E 2 5 
ع‎ . He made it cl Pe ba sef Up anık next year) and Years on charges of t to hé' Christian Democrat thallengéê in gir: ries to pı 
ا‎ that the Burpee CO ٠ ie trade. barriers within Asean, Êl A! airliner last April 0 : ‘this fionth's Hamburg electioni is bé image of a clean and tidy city, is gradually 
its agricultural policy aims bi ا‎ y egun with the 1978 preferential doubt Syria's key role in the inten ing led by a former Bindesweéhit army Of- gaining the reputation,of being a facade 
Te sixth conference of Asean an qd make detailed CRANES 10: prea 0 a agreement (PTA). terrorist network operating fron 4: ficer, Hartmut Perschau. 5 built on waste. ا ی‎ 
Mi Community Foreign Plus production. £ e 00 0 بنا‎ applies to le East. & He says the ruling Social Democrats; able relallons alone, however, 
sters ended in the Indonesian capi- No agreement wı ûn this ig- : Oducts, yet between'them they That in itself comes as. „| who have an absdlüte majority in' the . After the dismissal of tWo:SPD sena APP! help. OED 
0 Jakarta, with several major moves to sue, The only ا ا‎ u 7 Count for a mere two per cent of intra- Président Assad of Syria is 0 cily-staté’s assëmbly, are bosed down in tors in. ihe wake of these events, the SPD Apart fromthe proven:environmental 
8 economic cooperation, close Gatt cooperation. pup و‎ 0 Preferences range between Colonel Gaddafi of Libya, who by; | corruption’ and, riepotisrt' gifter 30 years began Iöokihg around for a-possible jun- pollution several investigation commit- . 
ey included the resolve to continue Asean met the European Community At the i ا‎ -only Ministerial US 2 ا ی‎ of n ilsgufied polê diê ‘sbi ior coalition partner." ' “. اة 0 ت‎ 0 the errors e 
م‎ ef Minis con- riefed on helk 1 - ` “Fhe most likely candidate seemed to "CDU -ehall j" Pêtaüh but 
In numerous cases the authorities:were challenger FerscohaUu..'. Du 


in Galt talks their cooperation in hel h i 1 
i jp- half-way on including the servi in Manil : 
ing 1o bring abou te e Ci Rip. hallway on includ vice sector ference, held in Manila at thé end of Au-. dle East know 8 E ine its chı fab fl — bette : 
: vs VaTiOUS ing its chances of a better future — bettér, 1 2 
provisions and expects Euro- gust, all Asean countries except Indonesia are based in Syrlan-occunke f 1 0 he says; than the türrent pitturé of mass e Lee ah e eh ES I 2 2 a 1 ond 
takes, for example, in the case of the the businessmen are not all.that fond of 


and the determination of both sides to pean su 1 
1 : : pport on agricultural ex ا‎ : E FERRIES 
e ا‎ 1 Europ can firms to in- Investment was, however, the i of i ت‎ n ا‎ E re HO E E ا‎ e ing the last eight years becausê of'lts in- wastê disposal site in Georgswerder,. 

N e , „he two-day meeting of Foreign Minis- (Handelsblart Bs جو‎ year 2000, ES rer court proceed} hh 3s thé CDU argu 3Di to get the five per cent ofthe votes rere 0 iê airs e of ihe he SPD they don't mind them being in 
communiqué the A f i hin. 9 2 ٠ و‎ Syrian dilo hinî bi ore di in the Basel; 1¢ ehallênglnê 0 only eto gain E EO is ~_ behaviour of ‘officials and politicians in office as long as business flourishes. 
dieme that the Foreign Ministers ا‎ ep یا‎ with ا‎ Un 2 blow up an Israeli airline i the SPD, but also the Mayor, Klaüs vor A party ا‎ 5 e their dealings with Lhe ‘Nouc Helmat i a a 
a dealing mainly with pages, why European firms ji vested 0 cer tainty after Rid a ls Pregnant lish git pn E E a ence. a ER contracis were classed  MCTPAtiVS despite unemployment and 

Economic progress has cmerged 0 countries than their Japanese M h ۲ A further link exterids from Lond: Yond the confines of his own party; ’ , E e e O as being of “public bonefît" even though e O menures lo publi E 
more than ever as the linclıpin of politi- Dial fl. IViachel s death „ Berlin, where Hindawi's brotter isin o Peréctiau hirhsélf Hiië élosed the gap a hit Iritself caused quite a stir, ` it was all too obvious that he company 1q his situation the CDU Opposition 
cal stability, as President Suharto of In. th etailed figures were not available, tody in connection i2 S111 ile, but'thê pûll& do Hot have good news ا‎ 1 ke sif lhe FDP OY nd its own interests in mind. finds.it extremely difficult to Inip zoe its 
donesia reminded the 17 delegations Rout, 0 ل‎ Japan was sald lo P resident Machel of Mozambique was bomb raid. 2 ا‎ hiri: they šay that if the CDU þicks up ا‎ e e SPD"; sum- One of the make-or-brcak issues when xpggition. 5 

{o rtugal Was not represented) in the vestment in 1 A 8 n RE 8 an air crash at a trying time, Western Countries iave so far ttt ! : . mertime blues. `’ ا‎ Ie Horne e Adınittedly, in the election in summer 
eslan capital. , United States for 16 ad i ries, the a etween white-ruled South ised restraint in their dealings wih Sia In the meantime, however, the sitûa: E 1 Pest IDur yer aS 2 1 1982 (which was rerun in December of 
, Continued economic recession in the Community for 13 per S European 5 a. and neighbouring communist re- despite strong pointers toward Syn tiûn has again changed. . be its ability to come to grips with econ” ıat.year) the CDU.led by Walther Leis- 
six Ascan Countries would, he said, jeo- The report ma 1 cent, 2 ا‎ Mozambique may have been COmplicity in terrorist activities, Opinion polls show tliat the popularity iE probe ler Kiep even managed lo become the 
Pardise political stability, leading to that had nol lo E Wi gî hey existed. There were many grounds for this re of the SPD is rising, that the CDU can E CDU a strongest single party. 
conilict and inviting outside interven i ls 8 en public knowledge, ill Samora Machel's heirs be willing Aint. The Americans, for instance, vl still expect no more than 40 per cent of backed by many CDU ministers in Bonri This, however, tuarnad out to be no 
tion. of its kind and a far only document e able to continue the course he set? know that a Middle East peace selk : the vote, that the FDP will probably re- and, 1 Roriear, oy E E ا‎ more than a passing phase for the rather 
: Luz Stavenhagen of the German bids to end ohiliclee 0 basis for joint Mozambique is one of the front-line Ment is impossible without the Syn main a ` ıhree-per-cent party, and the e Ger ا‎ 0 Gg, has vene middle-class oriented purty. 
oreign Office, representing Foreign persuade more E A States at loggerheads with apartheid and  ®ader’s consent, Green/Alternative List will probably se- EREY EE O i Many people asked themselves after 
Minister Genscher, sounded a a rg Ean firms to invest in a Africa but still on talking terms with President Assad astutely offered Ais cure about eight per cent of the vote. E it looks if even this can” {ke election whether Kiep was well-ad- 
a ۴ 1 Aska; udder 190 ei Rl because it is dependent economi-  Srvices in helping to secure the release The Green/Alternative List will be PT Woe 0 eA e vised to try and gain the support of the 
traditional conflict between East Indonesia Bun j o O CONSistê of Cally on the unloved white regime,  - of US and French hostages in Lebanon ontesting the election with women cand- Mayor von Dohnanyî is ofien piel “gran an the street” (in cantrast to Doh- 
and West was bound, he said, to shift Thailand a hp Singapore, Malaysia, There has naturally been wild specula- But Washington for one has wrk nl 3 1 hy Hamburg businessmen. wher feel Hil unyi's rather upper-class image), for ex- 
Europe must anticipate the trend and In 1980 A e Philippines, tion about the fact that the plane erasheg Pence. America's break-off of dipir . It is often difficult to undêrstand the BE H le of hE Ree Hima betan Oly 
Pay more attention to the politital inter- Community si E E European while flying over South African territory. [uatic tles with Syria shows the Ull i mood of the electorate. f ا‎ E) 2 a a OEE EEE EOE AR lear 
: ests of Asean @&S a region that was sure ment dE igned a cooperation agree- Mozambique has been at odds with States to be approaching a line come Not all the arguments brought to bear or eine cy AE i As his candidate for the post of Econom- 
! to make further gains in economic im- economi Ed primarily at promoting South Africa for some time but neye,  SPOAding to US views on Colonel Gadde by CDU challenger Hartmut Perschau hued will ive. a ay Fjgj, _ 3Senatar later on in the campaign. 

Pence. a 0 „broke with Pretoria entirely , EVE  fiin recent months. 4 age AREY esi ord ill give {he repon û. new high In the political centre the SPD, CDU‏ و 
and FDP are all vying for the same votes.‏ ا 2 i was Herr Stavenhagen’s first visit { . ¢8 gates saw as a major step Samora Machel, wh 2 7 At the same time the United States has‏ ! 
South- Asi tto in the right direction th 1 . Who ruled Mozam- 1 : i The Hamburg Senate looks back on The Mayor's almost unreserved sup- . i :‏ 1 

2 M-East Asia. He was most im- 6 Jakarta confer- bique from 1975, was undoubtedly a fac- demonstrated its special relationship Mayor von .Dohnanyl... personal four tough years in office, The SPD's ab- port for the new media has also ensured e LA EL 

: which extends far beyond his own party. 


pressed by the course of the confere: erce's wholehearted endorsement of the tor for stabllity i 1 with Britain by following Whitehal's lead : jori : ا‎ 
: ا‎ 1 : y in southern Africa, Pre ` Iitain by following ا‎ appeal. (Phutas: Sven Simon; lute majority hasn't necessarily made 
jich he felt was a genuine diatogue, ments 0 Jie to member-govern- toria knew where it stood with the former 1" $"iPg diplomatic ties with Damaseus the ciıy any easier to govern. ٢ رر‎ 
e mutual understanding. ations and t05 hi recommend. rebel against Portuguese rule. : That leaves Europe, As so often in ¥ The party often seemed torn between 
el his brief was to state the Euro- ble m wherever possi- He and South Africa came to nea E European reactions first show sig 3 two opposing factions within the parlia- 
pean Community's case on a trio of con- All A strictly on grounds of expediency. Th of caution. Bonn has cancelled a visit bj ber 1982, the SPD got 51.3 per cent of r group, and this in-fighting may 
٤ çan. governments have for the ad no political love for each other at all the Syrian Foreign Minister, France is 0 E BE ا‎ a oti votes. ١ 


troversial topics: 
1 ® the C : : „Past year been engaged 1 3 1 ping 
gên Ae f Agricultural Policy, improve investment od to Yet the existence of any ties whatever. eh 2 : het iB seats); .and the Green/Alternative .List The city has and will in future have to 
an wishes for better access io ons in their between Maputo and Pretoria must hav „remains to be ای‎ 6.8 2 : cope with very difficult problems. 
1 < ish Foreign Secretary, Slr Geoffrey Hou per Ce (8 Be01) THE Free Deme: The city is still one of the wealthiest 


Perschau has closed the gap a liiıle, 
bul he is unlikely to be able to seriously 
challenge von Dohnanyi. 

FDP chairman Ingo von Münch is a 
generally popular candidate and his un-= 
conventional style may attract votes. :: 

The Green/Alternative Lis1 with its 
tried and tested candidate Thea Back in 1 
second .position on the list of — women 
only ~ candidates can. count on their re- 
gular voters. TE. > ذد‎ 

` The decision:by the Hamburg Senate 
for a phaseout:of nuclear energy. as soon 
as possible is unlikely ‘ıta make 'many 
Green voters change their mind and vote 
for the-SPD: ,. j o ge ED 

Opponents of nuclear’ power: plants 
stil: feelthat the ‘SPD. will nat keep’ its 
| 


more than 40 per cent of the vote, it will 
have done well. Ln the election in Decem- 


European agricultural markets 3 respective countries, upset Mı : 
j, particu Progress so f oscow, where President Machel rat: 2. t,.below the 5 per 
e ا‎ 0 products; gests, ا‎ i 0 O i not always awelcome visitor. 2 ll his 0 E e a aE: ا ا‎ and most scenic.regions in Europe, . 
سس‎ ` dustrial E E Sk for in. ® simplifying and clearly for ا‎ ting Sta 2 0 ceria j J: iS. death Heralds a toy wih têr i 1 ke Perschau's problem is that most Ham- . However, almost one Hundred thou- 
: : investment legislation; 8 H8 8¢ of uncertainty. Giinter Baumann It may be A diftleûlt decislon lo lake burg people are simply not impressed en- şand unéroplqyed (often yqung), people 
1 : € ا‎ (Nordwest Zeltung, Oldenburg, 21 Octobor 1986) politically, but in moral terms It ls the” ough, by pessimistic; descriptions.of!their also live there. 1 A 
[ E D e ago, almost forgotten in the E EE ZY possible move if the West js 1 retail plight suchas: his at leaşt not,enough 40  , ا‎ is more,, Hamburg iş heayily in- 
7 annals of history,. East Ge 7 8 ا ا‎ TEE : its self-regi ۳ Ly votethe other.way.î 1: ur os °. fDi u am e 
. leader Walter Ulbricht was ORE êd Why ‘Russia 1 { 1 affairs to bê 2 judge of the si- A a a moreover; probably he ln spring this year ‘all öopinionrpolls Ag: Mayor... DoRnanyt, çxplained :tq 
about the Sino-Soviet conflict. le , Far the Chinese his vii Ac ..1. only approach that will impress the ter showed theıSPD. well aboyg.50 per.cent; Hamburg businegsmen.in a. speech at the : 
۶ ut he carefully avoided taking sides, H ing demonstrating that Peki E rorlsts ahd thelr politcal bekere" the party seemed certain to retain.thg ab+ çity'sQvgrseaş Club Hamburg is suffer: 
saying he was not sufficiently aware of 1 onecker disputes with SOV eking has no ‘For President Assad the decline in 


solute ‘majafity. itcgchievad+in’ the. last ing from the politicial deçişions madg in 
electionijn:December, 1982:1 4. thepaste us me a 
The popularity of the’SPD,however, .:. The,city, the Mayor,emphasised, must 


word orthis issue; : 


. The.policeıaction agaist dernonstrators 
in'Hamburg on-the‘day. after the big dem 8 


سا 


conditions in China to Pass judgment. ern Europe but ellites in East International reputation as a result of # 


East Germany long sou ht to 
1 ii to stRê Peking with the statement that Ching invective were: not:to ‘blame for. this rset: 


East Berlin preferred to be an i 0 0 ton: merely with the Soviet London triali a 1. 
: bystander, 0 g0 tO China E و‎ RS E then declinad.rapidly during:the summer. graduşlly turn .itş attention: towards ; the ‘tr ijê) 
« ٍ : Honecker was welcomed . to ` fir Deutschland; 27 Octoker 1984 " The conditions.oritictised in Perschau's European mainjand and .away from,the :-.i.... ii, i cc pi onstration at-iheıBrokdorfnutlear pûwer 
RE E ports and waterways which pıçe guaran- theisupport of the.business commjınity in plait also created a,rift between:the Senate 1 


Cultural .' and ‘ economj e : 
lc contacts pursued an inde the city. Hamburg can.now.rightly:claim and anti-nuclear-enêrgy proteslers. . ! i ' 9 


least its diplomatic ties with Chi ۴ 
of ideological disputes n haye been resumed. The Chinese jn, and held .th Pendent foreign policy. Î ٤ E back, but, the: problems: Hamburg's.Sen- teed Hamburg,s prosperity. 4. 21... i: . : : 
1 1 ov. cow and Peking. ` Particular have made constant, if in- high est the East German leader in j: The. Getman Tribune . ate had in dealing with demonstrationsı::. ı, During -theılaşt four, years more, and to still be a media metropolis. '' :,...,:.-1., The announcement by the:Senate ofle+ 
4 As the ice gathered on Sino-Soviet itially cautious, use of opportunities as iON toward for his personal contribu - | Feanah Relneoke Variag û3: gahosna Aue. ° “The'encirolement bythe police.of hun- morc,shipyardg. have.been forced 1o slut Dobnaiy!'s.pro-business stance, how- gal'aotion agiinst:the declsion'to: put the 
4| ties, East Berlin, finally had to 1 they grew avallable, 2 What Peace and detente, ... ., en 0 : Athol: dreds çf.peaceful demanstralors: in ‘one down and the portof Hamburg haş fovnd ever,.has also led: to. orit{oism of bis-pall Byokdotf’ plant ion-siream‘was soon fof“ | 3 
Soviet line. Only a few years a Ch Yet the mere announcement of East man ik can prompt Moscow to allow ã a OI I A Det. case, for example, was regarded asıa clear it increasingly difficult to maintain..lts cies by the SPD itself. , .:. wi‘... lowed by an abashed decisidn iby the Sen= 1 
1 nese diplomats in East Berlin 0 German leader Erich Honccker's visit. matte n Honecker ûr, for that: : EO ا‎ overréaction.of lhe, authorities. byimariy reputation: in. Evfope.idespito. the.!fact ° :‘Many.critics ‘cannot discgrn’a-connec- dte’fiot {0 institutê {egal praceedings due . 
. most treated like citizens of Te A to China came as a surprise; so did the. ent 1y, the Polish leader. (who, incid- Advertising rales list No. 14 N people..«(inaluding,.: SPD supporters) in that,.once: again; an, internationally..op1 tion between. Dohnanyi's economic poll! t'a lack.of legal meirls;:a decision which ! 
1 state and largely isolated an enemy last-minute prior visit to Peking paid. Ob held in higher regard by Mr - 0 ا‎ 1 Hamburg, 2... ir s1 halil ‘« i. erating shipping company has applied lo ciés and reduction of the aboveraverago hash't exactly improved.the ‘relationship : 
But since the Soviet Union has i by General Jaruzelski of Poland, . i و‎ 0V) to. accept sucli words of Distributed in pi ES ٤ . Thig'faux#pas-was followed by the em> setup bysiness in HamMDUrg.i:,.1:.-.: , f. (inzi:.comparilson! with + pther'Lênder) betweertHe tyosidosssi. i nt .: 
sought to improve its relations ih O Herr Honecker has . certainly Ca ee Ga o | Rp Street New York. NY. 10011. . barrassingıshoot-oyt.by-the.professional : .Other politipalileğacies? nls -elgh above-average unemployment figbre, ۰: : The'vital question willbe how .recêp- 
nn East Germany, along will hi- stopped well ahead of the slow process n a 1t be that the Soviet leader; tha o ga at TARYN arn raal igo underworld killer, Werner. ‘Pinznet, ‘ii heavjîy upon thecity,; i1 <1 * iil, ir! + ’ Von’Ddhrfanyt is dtotıdisçoncertéed/He tiye the voters are to. new'argumehits, i: 
1 8 athor East ceds the assistance of East Bloc lead. .' [ WPapera in the Radera! Rapubi of Germany. .' ; . Hamburgis.police headquartérs.: "i: . Ai the beginning of the current legisl« deserves.oreditfor bringinglthe tity'shu- : The statg slevtiofsiin Bavaria.showetl 
س‎ : 1 LDemac+ that the SPD'is apphrently:still seekingin 


The: popularity“of; the ‘SPD foHowiig  tive:periodıthe huge mointain'of waste in  sineascommUnity:and-the Soci appr 
thêseiıticiderits :fell:way dowa iritoıthe thedistrlet of.Georjswerder hit thé Head!  ratlê Serate:tlJoser togethoriii:"! + ` nationwidescidentity.’ Hamburg: SPD. is 
forty per centreglon. iir lines. Investigations discovered that thé This is artraditlional'bondi ‘Although  :i'l: ‘4.Gontlnled ‘onıpage 6: i... .. 


f improve 1 : 

Bloc states, has promptly used ihe of Improvement in Sino-Soviet rel ers jn uttitig tics wi : 
„ ..__ Iextfor athaw ini pre- ations, He cannot claim, as Herr Ul. Puttinig ties with China to ri hts 
ا‎ AW RE lee WINE Peking: brlcht did, not to know enough ا با‎ 2 0b 1 ا‎ 
ر‎ legel: Berlin, 22 October 1986) 
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But Trier‘failed to come to grips with 
the subject. 3 

Which brings us to a sore point, 
When Christian Mcier listed the names 
of distinguished historians who had 
died since the last congress, many in lhe 
audience will have been shocked. 

Conze, Lutz, Schieder, Scholder and 
many other leading historians seemed to 
have died, and a striking number of sur- 
vivors were conspicuous by their abs- 
ence, 

it would be unfair to name names 
when one doesn't know their reasons. 
But too many were absent. 

The congress has always been a gath- 
ering al which promising young histari- 
ans have been able to impress nol just 
publishers’ readers and journalists but 
also leading, established history dons, 
who are often more important in their 
academic careers. 

So rather than naming absent histori- 
ans, let us name exemplary historians 
who were there, : 

Eberhard Jiicke, for instance, was of- 
ten to be seen in lhe audience, Fle tnok 
part in debates and chaired a presenla- 
tion of young historians. 

Knud Borchardt was another leacdling 
historian who Luok an active part in the 
proceedings. 

Years ago, when historians were keen 
to regain standing andl loudly lamented 
how they were neglected by arts palicy- 
makers, especially in SPD-run Lûnder, 
leading historians utended congresses, 
alding highlights tv thê more pedestri- 
an, deıailed work of less talented or less 
experienced historians in the viurivus 
working partics. 

In Trier Christian Micier wus largely 
left in the lurch. As president of the Flis- 
loriins’ Assucitiun he really is Nol lu 
hu envied. Peer Dichl Thule 
(Siddceuische Zeiteng,. Mupich, 14 Ortrhcr [USD 


mitled under real socialism. lt is û less- 
on learnt hy the East Germans in 1%53 
and the Czechs in 1968. Yel the punl- 
1956 Hungarian leaders. especially Ja- 
nos Kadar, were not just particularly 
hard-nosed satraps. Mr Kadar's rvcon- 
ciliation policy (“Those who aren't 
against us are for us") his made skilful 
use of Hungarian national feeling. 

In 30 years a strange new mixture of 
market economy, economie planning 
and decentralised factory management 
has worked wonders — a minor econ- 
omic miracle. 

This, ıhe sccond lesson, relativises 
the first. Il is that reforms which don't 
break the bounds of the entire system 
are permitted a§ long as they work and 
still fit the definition of socialism upheld 
in Moscow. 

Sole control must be retained by the 
- vanguard of 1he Communist Party. The 
political superstructure, including loyal- 

ty ta the Warsaw. Pact, must be main- 
tained.. And centrfalism must outweigh’ 
democracy in ;the. system's domestic 
struclufe. ' ا‎ 
The last and final lesson is that a ma-' 
jor teform,such, as independent com~, 
'' munistş felt, possible in 1he GDR in; 


tion. The intelligenısia's desire for inde- 
pendence played as much a parl in it as 
the class-consciousness of the workers 


The Catholic Church sought greater 
influence and farmers voted with their 
feet against enforced collectivisation 
{although a few favoured democratical- 


The revolution destroyed the politi- 
cal superstructure of the Stalinist sys- 


viet dictator's death and eight months 
Nikita 
Khrushchev, had  séttled 'scores with 


weeks in which there 
rorist activities, have been mr 
In fact, these peaceful peı 
„ best time to conduct “lightni 
checks and meticulous controls of 
tain border regions, 2 


5 PERSPECTNYE : 
` Brilliance, banality and sub-standard 
scholarship at historians’ meeting 


of conduct for aggressive, expansionist 
policies of gaining access to space and 
raw materials. : 

Yet those who had never heard of 
Haushofer left Trier not sufficiently the 
wiser as to who he was and what he rep- 
resented. 

Meier and many others in Trier were 
less interested in the theory of space 
ahd time, about which Reinhart Kosél- 
leck dealt boringly and at length, or in 
geopolitics as such. 

What interested them was debale on 
the argumenl, resurrected by Michael 
Stürmer and Hagen Schulze, that Ger- 
many’s Destiny is its Gengraphy. 

Meier noted lle controversy that had 
arisen İn this connection with regard lo 
interpretation of Bismarek's policies, It 
must all, he suid, form part of the plat- 

form debate. 1 

Jf only it had! Sparks might have 
flown. The congress might at least fur 
one evening have becn what it has long 
failed 1o be: a soundly based, polenlcal- 
ly spiced dispute between historians 
best qualified to deal with the given suh- 
ject. 

German geography as a topic must a1 
least go back to the first Tlhirly Yuars’ 
War, L618-48, then lead viu Bismarck's 
policy of balance (whatever view may be 
held uf it) to the sccand Thirly Years’ 
War, l[Yl4-1945. 

lt mighı arguably end with presenl- 
diy divided Germany and the cend il 4 
“special situatlon" in Central Europe. 


The questioh is, howe 
the general public would Rec ti 
need for such measures, El 
.„ The Bonn government's intention: 
allowing. terrorists to turn. state'ş 
ence on fellow terrorists would n 


N™ of the 1,500-odd participants 
additional lever in the fight against 


at the 36th historical congress in’ 
rorism Trier could hope to arrive at an even 

T e remotely balanced judgement on the 

errorists who give themselves mammoth proceedings. 
and give evidence which lends tothe ` Individuals could only take in a hand- 
rest or conviction. of other ful of the 130 leçtures given during the 
the government plans, should bes; three and a half days allowed by the two 
reduced prison sentences or even re | piofessional bodies that organised the 
10: 1 1 confererice. 

It is hoped that high reward fort Specialists in pursuit of proceedings 
ing such evidence will enable ıfé g, | on their special subjects tended to dis- 
nesses İn question to lead a new jifçş yj | appear in smaller, artificially-lit leeyure 
a new identity. theatres and soon felt overtired. 

„Fundamental misgivings alte; The writer felt, as he has done for a 
to the rejection of this suggestion ie, | decade: that some of the lectures, ar- 
years ago, : 3 ranged by subject matler in 27 sections 

Horsetrading with cririinals wouy | and in some cases already available as 
undoubtedly be an admission by the | Papers, failed to measure up to more ex- 
state that terrorism Cannot be elimina. Reling academic standards. 
ed via conventional police methods. They were ill-suited as refresher fare 

Should a murderer be rewand fr far history teachers and still less as a 
“grassing” On other murderers! Hou public presentation of historians and 


are the relatives of murder victims their work: 
to feel about this? a The exceptions included a morning 


The Italian successes cited by adv session chaired by Andreas Hillgruber 


cates of the introduction of this ruling and dealing with the importance of the 
cannot be simply superimposed on the Far Easl for the main belligerents in the 
West German context. | Second World War. 

The Red Brigades in Italy were heter : Oner SPEAKS a e IUDKER VOR: 
ogeneous groups as opposed lo mor | Dilffer and Marlin — were brilliant, 
tightly organised and smaller RAF. | didn't speak for too long ind allowed 

Those RAF members with someihing time for discussion. lt was excellent. 
to betray are subjected to the perm; Another observation, and a generally : 
nent control of the grou أ‎ gratifying une, was that the scope of de- intervals during the cangress. tv Karl 

The posslbiilty of Bi tarê tiled research, ne matter how insignifi-  Haushnfer. far wham goo palilics wi 
betraying fellow ا‎ iê cant and pettifogging İt might at times -less-in'aendemit discipline than n code 
would definitely create a e 0 10 e growing ever wider in 

5 او‎ 5 ath space and time. 
of uncertainty within terrorist groups. It was a far cry from the parish pump, 
i ort Gi with topics including The Dynamics of 
(Rhelnischer Merkur/Chrisiund Well, Sacial and Political Trends in Africa be- 
Bonn, 24 Ocıober 1980) tween 1939 and 1955, Latin America 
hetwten 183Û and 1920, Nato and the 
United States, Areas Settled in Ancient 
Greece, Alliances and Foreign Policy in 
the Late Middle Ages and Luxembourg 
in the Second World War. 

At the next historical congress, to be 
held in Bamberg in two years’ time, non- 
European history will even be the over- 
all topic. 

. The bafality of the overall topic at 
Trier was one reason why this year's 
congress seemed less productive than 
its predecessors. It was The Importance 
of Geography for the Course qf History. 

. The organisers . having decided to 
streşs the importance, of geography by 
giving it an additional official boost, a5 


it were, Christian Meier of the German 
Historians’ Association made the point 
most effectively in his opening address. 

A biographer, of Julius Caesar and 
president of the association, he told the 
congress that: 

“The history, politics and social 
structure of England are inconceivable 
without its insular situation. - 

“Repealed cfforls have been under- 
taken on the Continent to arrive al natu~ 
ral, easily defendahle frontiers. - 

“What a different course German his= 
tory might have taken if ıhe Alps had 
run rouglıly purallel to the Vistula." 

Meier, being an intelligent man, 
covered gcography from the Ancient 
World to the present, in which terrestri- 
al space has been relativised by military 
encroachment on outer space. 

Yel the issue was nol without ils 
problematic note. Why clse should it 
lave been chosen as an overill topic? 

Meier mentioned the misuse of geo- 
politics by the Nazi government in the 
Third Reich. 

Reference was accordingly made, at 


Dissidents from four East Bloc coun- 
tries have issued # joint statement to 
mark the 30tlı anniversary of the upris- 
ing in Hungary in 1956. The statement, 


Dissident appeal 
signed by 122 dissidents [from Hungary, marks start 
Poland, East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia, refers (o “determination to of long lesson 


struggle for political democracy” and to 
“oppression by Soviet jnterventlon™; 
and It says the “Hungarian revolution 
remains our inspiration.” I¢ is the first 
tlme dissidents from several East Bloc 
nations have managed to overcome all 
the imipediments imposed by thelr state 
apparatus to join forces in such a waj. 


In the trial of the Baader-Meinhol 
gang accoınplice Horst Mahler in 1972, 
for example, evidence was given against 
Mahler by Karl-Heinz Ruhland, who Was 
also an accomplice of thé terrorists. 

Rulhland should have been sitting Û 
the dock: with Mahler, ‘but his case wa 
dealt with at an earlier stage. - 

This meant'that hecould act as a wi 
ness, on the state's behalf, in the Mehler 


Pact and going neutral. 1t was a revolu- 


— and not just in Budapest. 


case. - ا ا‎ 
Ruhland's fellow Inmates all claime 
that Ruhland had unjustly accused # 
ler'bf being involved in a bank roby: 
an accusation which led to a-stif 
sentence for Mahler. 
“Ruhland himself admitted later on at 
thio policëiInterrogators were:really. st 


Tw years ago a lengthy lesson be- 
` gan: it was that a third way between 
socialism and capitalism is impossible 
as long as the military might of the East- 
ern'superpower js in a posilion to enfor- 
ct the Soviet policy line. 

It haš also taught us there are limits to 
reform of the political and ecopomic 


1y-run cooperatives). 


tem three and a half years after the. So’ 


after another Soviet leader, 


Continued from þage 3 


ing forlacousations-against : iê ihe aivE Bor hoi ii Ba 9 POC 0 
Ruhland later’ led a miserable life if oping E el election 0 that ES repþrésent thê söleê §talin behind closed doors at the Soviet ٢ 
fear and anonymity. , :” - '' | campaign will take place just a few weeks "°20 °? s0? ism. rE party congress. 1 
- During “thg'- Baadeêr-Meinhf tral Î" |  lauer will mobilise its voters. ., The point has been brought home bJ . For the first time since the Stalinist 
Stanimheîm' Dierk Hoff, who Wa i The ŠPD's election posters present von Me 122 dissidents from East Qermany, purges in the early 1930s communist 
1 : q Poland, „Czechoslovakia and Hungary. parties faced a surprise resurgence of 


. „1953, in Poland in 1956 ‘and in Cze-. 
` "choslovakia in 1968 cannot be imposed 
in people's democracies unless lt is alr! 
ready under way İn the Soviet Union. 
Yet the Soviet Union is the homeland, 
of the least Flexible'feature of the social- 
:. İsl system, Party officialdom. 

Reformers İn Moscow; maybe includ- 
ing Mr Gorbıehûv, have no intention of. 
experimenting what whatever changes 
they: may favour somewhere in the so-; 
cialişl provinces. ''’ 

` DÈ fsëto power is the arbiter of eve- 
rything else. Karl Grobe 

{Frankfurter Rundschau, 22 October 1986) 


` It shook the political foundations of 
{he entire system, a system that to this 
clay proclaims the Soviet path, aš pursu- 
ed since October 1917, to be the sole 


, I has certainly been the sole road 
where {he Red Army has held sway by 
its very presence, tolerated by the US 
Army İn keeping with the de facto parti- 
tioning of Europe into spheres of influ- 


fundamental reform beyond what Soviet 
society is prepared to accept İs not per-= -. 


to havê designed bombs for the Baader 
Meinhof ging; also {urned ‘state 


HE OR 


Duhnanyi with an air of superiority aud 
confidence. 2 : 
The CDU poster shows Perschau with 
ihe Hamburg flag and the city hall. in the 
bickground. : 
| The. jovial FDP professor Ingo von 
Minch looks, strange as, it may.sçem, as if 
he has plenty to laugh about. . : 
Dohnanyi is reputecl not to have agreed 
to the poster's slogan. “Dohnanyi for Ham- 
burg, Hamburg for Dohnanyi", . 
„ În all proabability, however, he would 
agree with the prediction that le will re- 
main Mayor of Hamburg after the election 
on 9 November, . .‘Karsten Plog 
.. < ` (FrankTuriër Rundschau, 20 October 1986) 


wfio have issued a statement, 

. . Hungary is the.keyword. Thirty years 
aga, on 23 October: 1956, the popular 
uprising against communist rıile began. 

The Soviet satraps Matyas Rakosi 
and Ern Gerê were ‘forced to: resign 
and a reform. communist, «Imre , Nagy, 
took.over as Prime Minister and started 
to transform. Hungarian soclety. 

The Red Army intervened, withdrew 
and returned to'orysh: the uprising. Il 
did.so because of'two moves by the Na 
gy government; whioh. legalised . rion- 
communist. parties rand announced -its 
intention of resigningfrom the Warsaw: 


national communism. 


road to socialism. 


ence al'Yalta in April 1945. 
' .Thé first lesson to be learnt is th 


she. asked ‘Hoff. why: he, was: givin 
ence:ıin such.’ parrok-fashion, 
Continued on'.page 
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Efcctive security against terrorists 

can only be ensured by fînding and 
Arresting the terrorists and not by stepp- 
ing up the number of bodyguards. 

This is the widespread conclusion in 
the wake of the murder this month in 
E i ice official Gerold 
„von Braunmii Red Ar 
(RAF) terrorists. ٣ E 

It iş now realised that bodyguards are 
not the arıswer. The terrorists haye 
shown that if they can't get at the top tier 
of politicians and industrialists, they will 

go for the next tier down. They will lower 
their sights until they find an unprotected 
target. ۴ 
Bavarla’s Interior Minister, Karl Hill- 

ermeler, has spoken of a “new dimension 

of terror", 

A special anti-terrorist workgroup has 
been set up under the auspices of the 
Minister of State in the Bonn Chancell- 
ery, Wolfgang Schduble, 2 

State secretary in Bonn's Ministry of 
the Interior, Hans Neusel, hopés.to im- 
Prove collaboration between the various 
crime investigation authorities, . - 

Following a lengthy break the Confer- 
ence of Interior Ministers (chairman: 
Karl Hillermeter) has convened to find 
new ways of combating terror. - 

‘The FDP has suddenly become more 
cooperative in discussions on planned 
law charges, . 

The von Braunmühl killing h 
ihe authorities in Bonn ich En 
attacks 0 f utriallt Ernst Zim- 

rmann, o TU, a -Hei 

Beckurts, of Siemens. ERE 

It had been thought that an attack WAS 
unlikely İn the capital because.of the ex- 
tensive security precautions, 

, ‘Any strike against prominent “sym bol- 

ic figures" in Bonn, it was believed 

Would be regarded as too risky. 

,„ The top-securily zone Bonn could, so 

it was believed, be quickly turned into a 

fortress, making it virtually impossible 

sigs to escape, 1 

is was all wrong: the murdı 
Braunmithl has Ow that. ا‎ 

This time the victim-was not one of the 
chauffeur-driven: and ` police-escorted 

‘symbolic figures” in an armour-plated li- 
mousine, but one of the many publicly 
“unknown” ministerial aides who don't 
et Police protection. : 

e murder in Born also i 
clear where the limits ‘to ek m 
personal security lie. : .... 

If you oaan’t get near first-rank politi- 
cians the second rank. will do; and once 
they get their bodyguards too terrorists 
have no option but to lower their sights. 

ther is the answer İn even more stand- 
by security forces for emergencies: Real 
a can only be guaranteed if the ter- 

[ists are arrested, ‘and this ui 
broadly-based anti-terrorist E 

: Following the killing of a senior civil 
servant in Bonn more people may now 
agree thal thiş is the only road to succêëss. 

The public awareness ûf the terrorism 
problem died down after the two leading 
members of the .RAF, Brigitte Mohn- 
haupt and Christian Klar, were arrested. 

The fourth RAF generation, therefore, 
has been able to set up its network with: 
oul the restrictions of excessive anti-ter- 
rorist investigations. . 

The authorities now rccal!l that most of 
their successes resulted from public tip« 
offs to the police, . ; . . ا‎ 

If Bonn Interior Minister, Friedrich 
Zimmermann, has his way the medla wil! 
slart doing more to consolidate public 
awareness of the terrorism problem. 

. This approach can-only be successful if 
the police authorities. are adequately 
staffed to cape with the anticipated flood 
of information from the public, 

This, however, is. problematic, since 
officials cannot be withdrawn-from their 


Wl TERRORISM 


Hunt and arrest, not more 
protection, is the tactic 


investigation” activities distinguish between masked demonstra-‏ ا 
“tors known and th‏ 
El ConeenEê of Interior Ministers police, 0 0 EE‏ 
nImously agreed that computer-as- There i‏ 
È Eh 1 isti‏ ۳ 
sisted dragnet investigations, police ob- address eit tio 1w eR, Siting‏ 


servation and the use of contacts still it i 
provide a sound basis for investigation e E O 3 0 


activities, 
Ma changes his address many don't bı 

iver g ا‎ 2 a os because it is (iSRVER and ا‎ 
vation operations against terrorists. aj Bel for apt sea 

The chances of finding sympathisers 
and via these sympathisers members of 
the “hard core" of terrorist groups fell, 

‘The flow of information via such con- 
tacts-first increased following the murder 
of Ernst Zimmermann, : 

Via special agents the counter-intel¬ 
lerneê service has infiltrated Btoups 
0 suspect of sympathising with 

As these agents are not allowed to be- 
ا‎ in criminal offences their 
tecliveness {and credibility withi 
group) e ع و‎ 
The police also keeps an eye on sever- 
al persons suspected of providing RAF 
sympathisers with hideouts and cars, spy- 
Ing out possible locations. of criminal! of- 
fences and acting as go-betweens for 
Passing on information within the terror- 
ist group. 
Even these persons, however, 
like professional secret service EIS 
. They make their phone calls from pu- 
bliç telephone boxes, which cannot be 
hugged this wauld mean listen- 
ing In on the phon 
2 phone calls of respectable 
Mass demonstrations also provide a 
g00d opportunity for an exchangé of in- 
formation between members of terrorist 
groups, since the police find it difficult to 


ay. : 

1f ordinary citizens can be persuaded 
to register the police would then have a 
reliable criterion of suspicion at its dis- 
posal, ie. anyone who hasn't registered 
1s suspect and would then be screened 
by the police. 

The most important new means of 
tackling terrorism approved by the 
Interior Ministers is precautionary 
“protective surveillance”, a combination 
of observation of potential target per- 
sons and objects for terrorist attacks 
0 the active tracking down of terror- 
sts. 

This concept enables the polic 
at the scene of the crime before 2 
minals themselves, 

Every planned scene of a crime thus 
becomes a trap for the offenders, pre- 
suming that is that the police officials 
happen to be where terrorists or their 
sympathisers decide to check out local- 

0 for a possible terrorist attack, 

. All these envisaged measureş wi 
terrorists under even more E 
RAE E able to guarantee that the 

TH be i 
0 smashed as an organisa- 
., Crime investigation ex eris e 4 
sise that the main thing iê ûû E 
these measures out again after a few 


TF ay West German politicians 
eact to terrorist attacks i 
reflex response, ines! 
Tighten the laws and give the poli 
oli 

ore power, they cry, in line with the 
matto: the greater the punishment the 
more effective the fight against crime, 

. Criminologieal history, however, does 
not support the logic of this argument 
nor do more recent court cases. 
` Back in the days when thie 
publicly battered to death on 8 ااا‎ 
other thieveş took the opportunity to 
pickpocket distracted onlookers. 

` The. arguments of thosé. who-zealousiy 
Set out to improve our adequatély per: 
fected system of criminal law anid court 
Proceedings, therefore, should: always be 
countered by a reference to the fact thai 
laws are general norms and. not designed 
for specific “crimes of the day”, specific 
incidents or specific target groups. 

In view of the revived discussion on 
whetherterrorists should be allowed tö 
turn state's evidence it should also be emi 
phasised that laws and legal concepts are 
i eilese set pieces which can be 

imply transferred fro 
a m one legal system 

The concept of turnin 1 in a 

8 Slate's (or in 

legal context in which there iş a lk 
e Queen's or King's) evidence is 

storlcally rooted in Englisl 1 
proceedings, ı. : .- e nial 
1 refers to a situation in whioh-evidence 
is. given for the state (Crown) against his 
former associates in.crime by anı. accom- 
plice (a practice known as "grassing" A 
supergrass İs a big-time grass).. : 


A case against 
state using 
‘supergrasses’ 


This “deal” between the state 
, his * € and the 
0 is exact information on 
crime in qiüëstion was pl: 
and carried out, 0 Bed 
On the other hahd, thêre is also a risk 


that the person givi 1 ‘shift 
nat. ng evidence may shift 
his own share ofthé ‘responsiblity 1 the 
0 ا‎ aécomplicés aid that thd 
ar &' sentenced ön the bašis oi 
false testimony; '<'™ E 
The person turning state's evidenc 
) vidence 
may even invent a'crime or involvement 
in a crime, out of revenge or'to’try'and 
ae amore lenient sentence, ر‎ 
j În rêturn for his “willingness to coop; 
erate with the stale” the witness: id fa 
rewarded with. a reduced ‘prison sent- 
ا‎ al ا‎ from prison or.a 
ete remission of 1 - 
e sslon o prison ا‎ 
This concept ‘is unknown to Ge an 
Th . German 
criminal law. and’ law of criminal. proce- 


dute,.: ا‎ 
A criminal who'confesses a eri 1 
me can 
0 e r a reduttion of his sentence 
nows his repentance .in an -ã 
4y (lige Reud. . .. .. ا‎ : 0 
, ` dis very cautious provision, how : 
: has often been.extended to mean orê o 
less turning state'sevidence,'. .. 


kel < 


Volkswagen's assembly ilne in Shanghal... would stlll be cheaper to make 
the Santana İn Germany and export it to China. (Photo: dpa) 


did nat fit easily into a planned economic make decisions and cxercise control on 
system." : the spot. 

The reporl listed a whole range of dif- That pre-supposes that the newly- 
ficulties; unreliable auxiliary firms, the formed company will be fairly import- 
uncertain position of the joint company ant.The Economic Affairs Ministry in 
when it is obliged to import from the Bonn takes up this point in its statement 
West because of a lack of supplics from on developments, and the outlook for, 
auxiliary indusırics, the lack of a suitable cooperation with companies in East Bloc 
workforce, the mass of administrative re- countries. 
gulations and the differing sales interests The statement says: “More and nore 
of lhe partners. Coumecon counlries arc permitting Wes1- 

The Western purtner is interested in ern partners to take up majority holdings 
marketing the products of a joint venlure in companies, including production canı= 
within the Comecon area, but the East panius. lt can be assumed that Western 
Bloc partner wants to export to the hard management personncl as well as me 
currency countries, chanics and technicians can he perma- 

lt has proven more difficult than was nently pasted tı {hêsr companies la CT- 
uxpecled 1u rmruducv Western-style sure ûn the spot that the company oper- 
compares, obliged to calculate in terms ates trouble-free." 
of costs and profits. The statement continues: “This can li- 
Volkswagen has learned how difficull mit the problems that can crop up in cer- 
it is to make their Chinese partners un- tain equipment that has been exported. 
derstand these basics. That's why it The presence of Western personnel can 
would still be cheaper to import the San- also prevent the misuse of equipment and 
tana car from the VW factory at Wolfs- machinery.” 
burg than make it at the joint venture fac- Bonn is the only Western government 
tory in Shanghai. that has so far reacted to the new Russian 
Another company reported how a open-mindedness. A complex paper has 
joint venture partner, with astonishing been published on this theme. 

logic, announced: “We do not have any “Joint ventures do not work in a 

transportation costs. We have our own planned economy of the traditional cali- 

truck.” bre," the paper says unambiguously, "Ex- 

Summing up experiences in joint ven- perience has showr that a minimum of 
tures, it can be said that the one factor free-market economy elements must be 
that is no1 divided between the partners applied.” 

is irritation, Further on the report says: “Even if in 

Moecke maintains that it is essential the short-term nothing decisive has been 
that East-West joint venture companies said about capital investment, the joint- 
should be organised to standards that are venture question is a gauge of the extent 
internationally acceptable. to which Western cooperation is wanted 

He said: “There is no reason why we and just how attractive cooperation 
should not refer to internationally valid . proposals can be for Western partners." 
scientific and economic experience in Even jf both sides are eager to work to- 
dealings with communist partners who gether the joint venture remains a thorn in 
have no marketing experience.” . the side of the planned economic system. 

` His-obseryatlons of joint ventures in- .. Only through a long-term process will it ‘ 

dicate that it is of primary importance be possible to overcome the ideological , 

that the Western partner can place a mistrust felt towards the communist situa- 

trusted .representative’ on the board of - tion. This.mistrust can be sensed in the 
management of the joint venture who can small joint ventures that were set up bj : 
کک‎ 8 ‘the Polish government during martial law ` 
E EE REESE -” lo over¢tame production shortages. 

Recent judicial experience in thé figh, ۰ _ These flrms achieved there targets bet 
against the Mafia In Italy also shows thal tef thari was expected. The 700 firms that ' 
there are advantages and clear disadvan- arê currently operating employ 53,000. 
tages. One man sentenced to ten years _ Because they were set up to produce 
imprisonment, for example, had to be re- goods in short supply, they show a heal- 
leased following appeal proceedings, ‘PY profit, measured in free-markêt econ”. 
since it was discovered that the witness OMY terms. 
who turned state's evidence was a liar, . From {he Westetn point of view they 

This unpredictable and alien legal ê joint ventures that function wel], But 
element should not be incorporated into i" the Polish press they are increasingly 
German law. . branded as exploiters and profitcers. 

Werner Hilt 1 . Theo Mönch-Tegeder‏ و 
(Deutsches Allgemeines SOnntagsblatt, (Rhelnischer Morkur/Christ und Welt,‏ 
ı» Hamburg, 26 October 1986} ¬ Bonn, 17 October 1986)‏ 
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Actording to a survey by the Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation, closely connected to 
the SPD, “Experiences in the 1970s 
showed that East-West joint companies 


from the ‘Federal Crime Investigation 
. Office visited Hoff in his cell on -the 
evening after the trial and told him what 


There was already a debate ten years 
1 ago over whether turning state's evidence. 


The desirable aim of making: torror- 
ists feel more insecure was offset. by the 
dilution of. the. German-law principle 
according to which’ prosecution of an 
offence’ is ‘mandatory for the public’ 
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The Cologne publication has men- 
tioned various concrete proposals, 

A West German electrical engineering 
company represented in Moscow, along. 
with Soviet partners, was offered a joint 
venture for the manufacture of specia-, 
lised medical apparatus. 

It has been suggested to the firm that 
its: centre: for automation technology in 
Moscow should be extend for the manu- 
facture and assembly of electronic com- 
ponents. 

. A board director.of another company 
represented in Moscow was approached 
in July by two ministries about the‘esta- 
blishment of a joint venture for the 

manufacture of nuclear power station inr 
struments, 3 

The obvious change of attitude has a 
far-reaching political arl economic 
background, The fall in oil prices in the 
West has cut the Soviet Union's oil earn- 
ings by more than a half. 

To avoid endangering the ambitious 
modernisation programme for the econo” 
my, set in motion by party leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov, other ways have had to be 
found to get hold of foreign currency. 

The ùaltempts to get closer economical- 
ly have been made easier by the general 
political climate existing between the 
power blocs. Decisive steps towards a re- 
laxation of tensions have been nıade — at 

least up to the suınmit meeting at the 

weekend in Reykjavik. 

` mwansJürgen+Moecke from ‘the Co» 
logne foreign trade information bureau 
who has had considerable experience ob- 
serving developments, said that, “a re- 

laxed political situation was always a 

prerequisite for economic proposals such 

as the setting up of joint ventures, There 
must be trust before anyone is prepared 
to go along with a joint venture." 

The question now is just how much in- 
fluence will the failure of the summit con- 
ference have on the continuation of joint 
venture discussions. 

There is some anxiety in West German 
industrial circles as to whether Russians 
taking part in joint venture discussions 
will turn up for further talks, arranged 
before the summit. 

West German industry is rather over- 
powered by Russian proposals. With po- 
lite reserve a spokesman for a West Ger- 
man industrial Committee concerned with 
East Bloc trade commented that “it can” 
not be said that firms are queuing up." 

The impression..is that among East 


Bloc states expectations are exaggerated. 
caution would be 


. A little scepticism and 
appropriate. 


: Continued from page 4 


a “good job" he had done, : 


should be allowed under.German law. 


e: 
. prosecutor (Legalitiitsprinzip), 
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Joint International ventures 


not all pickl 


Hamburg. cosmetics . maker, Hans 

Schwarz GmbH, is the leading West 
German. importer of Hungarian pickled 
gherkins. 3 

This is not because pickled gherkins 
are used in the manufacture of cosmel- 
ics. It is because of commercial necess- 
ity. After years of effort, Schwarz has 
carved out a good niche for its products 
in the growing Hungarian market, 

But the Hungarians don't have en- 
ough foreign currency to pay. So im- 
ports have to be set off against exports 
— barter. ٣ 

The better sales are the more difficult’ 
it is to find suitable barter commodities, 
however. So, the Hamburg company has 
made a virtue out of necessity and, 
along with Hungarian partners, has set 
up a joint venture. Production began in 
Budapest in February. 

There is a perceptible increase in in- 
terest among East Bloc states for grea- 
ter cooperation with companies in the 
West. 

The aim is quite clear. The East Bloc 
countries want to get hold of Western 
capital, technical know-how, and ma- 
nagement and marketing techniques. 

In thig way dumesltc production will 
replace Imports and increased exports” 
will ease foreign exchange reserves. 

In the last few weeks China has re- 
laxed the conditions for joint venture 
investment. Hungary has started a drive 
to find new partners among firms in the 
West. 

At the beginning of this year the most 
liberal joint venture legislation among 
the East Bloc states came into effect in 
Budapest. 

A few weeks ago the West German 
foreign trade information bureau in Co- 
logne issued a new guide to investment 
in Hungary. 

There are so far 65 joint ventures op” 
erating in the country, 19 of them with 
West German partners. A number of 
new ventures are in (he pipeline. 

Discussions in Moscow on direct in- 
vestment by Western firms are at a deci 
sive phase. It appears that opponents of 
cooperation with the West are.in the mi- 

Bority, They are of the opinion that to 
open up to Western capitalist owner- 


ship is against Soviet legal concepts, 


particularly Marxist-Leninist ideology. - 


According to a report.in Nachrichten 
für Aufenhandel, the foreign trade. 
newspaper published in Cologne, Mos- 
cow has already drawn up plans for for- 
cign Firms to set up direct relations with 
20 major Soviet companies. The Coun- 
cil of Ministers has reportedly selected 
a specific list of industrial projects for 


joint venture talks with Western firms. . 
A. number .of British, West Cerman, 


French, italian and Austrian firms have 
been invited to present their ideas qn ° 


the. most important features of join 
venture contracts. 


Economic affairs’ leaders in Moscow 
are most interested in joint ventures in-.. 
volving consumer goods machinery: 
(equipment to process foodstuffs ‘and 


produce packaging, machinery for thi 
manufacture of textiles and.clothing).: 


2 
IG Metall head Stel 


cracker. Er mh 


ify foi E 
qualify for either unemployj 

or strike pay (the latter Arin 
SMndenly clear in Hamburg). 

from members teho uf e 

porarily laid of bj 

employers who claim strikes elsewhert 

have forced them to shut doirh? 

Last time round IG Metall failed 1o 
Prevent the staff of onë' factory fom 
downing tools and going on sile 0 
qualify for strike pay. 

Union left-wingers such as Huns 
Janssen advocate “mobilisation” and 
greater “new mobility" in | 1o the 
changed situation. 0 

Along lines Similar to those endorsed 
by IG Druck, the printers’ union, ali 
Essen conference, Herr Janssen hs 
thought aloud about sit-ins lo counters! 
indirect lockouts by ıhe employers, 

The IG Druck resolution has bet 
strongly criticised, but Herr Janssen wa 
uot prepared to split terminologia 
haifs. “It's the issue that’ at stake, 
terms used," he said in a speech ins ' 
one of thê most enthusiastically received i 
in Hamburg. 

He may have sounded just the tight 
note to appeal to delegates” hearts, Dui 
this show of fighting spirit doesn't mean 
their minds won't continue to be troubled 
by headaches of onc kind and another. 

The more radical union strategy be 
comes and the greater the demands il 
makes on members readiness to make 
sacrifices, the tougher another problen 
becomes. it is that white-collar workers, 
while growing increasingly important 

and not merely in the context of techn 
logical development, yet are incréasinglj 
uhder-represented 'in IG Metall and 
other DGB-affiliatèd unions. 

They tnake up ûver 30 per cent of he 
working population bit only a little orer 
15 pêr cent of trade ufiion membership’ 

Yet kAinthg the support of wheel 
ürkerš, Ini common with g iiew cief0N. 
of skilled’ Worket Franz 'Steinkihier feels 
nowadays has .only weak tles with ê 
trade unions, ig hard enough 

The, new IG Metall general secrelaY | 
seems ‘to have gasped the'inportance o ! 
thes hew cateporids “of ûrkér: Prob; 
tnitic categorleš from the inion viewpll 
.„ Once the Hambürg confetencê Wê 


Ovêr, İi waê said, a rop-innk special uh : 
Wak to' bé 'set'up li IG Metall to delil 
white-collar workers and new techholOgJ’ 
"Herr ‘Steinkühler'has' persuaded Sie 
fridd" Blélchêr ‘öf ‘tie DGB execulive 
iie to take on the. n 
étr Blbcheér His ade a’ namê for AM 


tepê. 


iî “s tolui ir nıHamburğ;26 Oetobde 1986) 


Computer technology.here 


concept to amount to more than mere 
cooperation between different political 
tendencies, 

Hans Janssen, re-elected as executive 
member in charge of wage negotiation 
policy, may complain that flexibilisation 
has come to be seen as a magic spell em- 
ployers and-conservative politicians see 
as their white hope for the future, 

But that is'ohly half the truth, Funda- 
mental conflicts of interest may not have 
vanished into thin air, but technological 
and economic trends have brought about 
changes in accepted and established -pat- 
terns. . : 

These changes make it essential for the 
irade unions both to espouse the cause of 
all working people and to deal in .ever 
greater detail withthe disparate needs of 
dual groups. 

. There is a growing discrepa ر‎ 
e flourishing ind diri Uh 
computers and crisis- shi 
or the steel industry. 0 erd 
The unions face a pincer movement; 
with employers calling on them to show 
consideration for hard-hit industries 
while employees in flourishing factories 
Increasingly clamour for a larger slice of 
the cake than the average annual increase 
In Wage rates and conditions negotiated 
for the industry as a whole ۰ 
Economic necessity, and not pure ide- 
ology, conıpels large companies in parti 
cular to pursue flexibility with a view to 
making maxinıtm USC of mauchincry ind 
equipment regardless of the working day 
Even at automobile plants there are no 
unmanned production lines yet, bu1 new 


assembly lines are So expensive that wage 
costs amount. to little more than 
cent of overall investment. 


10 per 


Technological Progress is increasingly 
just between indus- 


There are highly skilled full-time staff 


with safe jobs and regular incomes aud 


peripheral, auxiliary .staff: te 
workers to be hired and fired as th ga 
bi ٤ and fired as the occa- 


. Flexi-time working hours aré one ex- 
of the problems that arise, IG Me- 
having largely pre- 


But many sceptics feel thê union ob- 
ping the 1984 comipro- 
and negotiating the seven- 
iginally en- 


Franz Steinkühler is still oppošéd to 


flexi-time arrangements tendi 
. tendi 
the worker waiting at hore i Î 


yêt on the evé öf the Hamburg coifer- 
ence he mûdoted fleki-tiiht- nrg 
his own, much to ti Epi OPosals, OF 


tO the ehagrin ûf sohie un- 
ا‎ 2 


Further progress toward a 35*hjöur 


week is unlikely unless’ the ùnionr: 
1 ùniorr ağrees 

to sol se Îxed wo 

0 tOmproَmlse on fixed workifg 


`. Regardless how willing Herr Stelnkiih- 
compromise, mi 
tiot ‘ruled out 
SAE NS 4 


.Paragraph.:1-16. of 


ا 


Workers laid off as an indirêğt, result 


driving a wedge no; 


tries but between wı in indivi 
0 orkers 
E in individual 


ample 
tall اا‎ itself on 
vented the negotiation of individual flexi 
time agreements in return for the 46 o. 
E In return for the 38,5- 


jective of scra 
mise next year 
hour day, 35-hour week as o 
visağed'îs unattalfiable, “ ' - 


lon officials, 


1 may be‘to considera 
Itants are by no:méeans:- aldı i 
fresh industrial actiorı is e 
uext:time round, :.' 
ıi I would be thefirst iidustriaj, di 
( : ustrial, 

governed’ by the new r 
the Labour:Promotion-Act. e 


of strikes or -lockouts: would; no longer 


ermany'’s largest . trade union, IG 
Gaal is updating its administra- 
by introducing computer technol- 


G WB THE TRADE UNIONS 
rr 1 

icials, many of them suspicious 
had a foretaste of things to CoB oN 
they met in Hamburg for the annual 


conference. . d it 

A display circuit had been installed in esp 1 € 
the conference centre ard head office . 
officials put the monitor sereens ; 


through their paces, The specific ai 
pecific aim 
was to allay these. widely held suspi- 


cians. 2 . : وا‎ E 
1 By 1992 the union's nine tegions.and ا ا‎ 9 
59 main branches, representing over 150,000 paid and part-time urion offi 


cials. 
Old union officials who helped 
ped to re- 
build the economy and society in the 
post-war years are stepping down. 
. Herr Steinkühler was not just éaving 
۹ 1 
them verbal tribute when he told theo 


2.5 million members, are to bê link 
1 j, are ed bı 
a high-powered, up-to-the-minute, i 
ible computer network. : 
.Newly-clected general secrelar: 
Franz Steinkiühler iş convinced the a 
etoy will not just make union of- 
ices look more like modern, progress- ference it would Be some timé befği ; 
ices. i dern, rence 1e time bef 
ively managed private firms but that ii new rien made good the loss of thelr 
0 e e union work more effi- ders'experience, ١ RNS 
0 pol al OE, : : Will the new generation of union lead- 
4 puterisation may ııot have been a ers (themselves no longer young, of 
4 n E a Edn but course) be mote militant than thelr 
` delegates and the predecessors? Or will they b; 
world at Inrgc how union work is lik mati i gical or more tecl oe 
to e Inthe years ahead, 2 ratle i ouflook? o SS 
was pointed out that computeérisa- Herr Steinkühler is typi 
1 : ühler is t 
i e just to take ane example, by the medin as ا ا‎ 
€ MH casicr to find out who hadn' technocrat, an ideologist or a Aga. 


paid their dues. Collection - i i 
e ollectian ° would, witichever happens to suit the need of the 


Steinkühler, 49 may sa isn' 

49, Y there isn't 
going to be a “new” IG Metall, bii 
e can 0 0 mistaking the signs of 

ngê, and the tj ini 
0 Yy aren't just adminis- 

He himself has (aken over fron 

1 Ha 
Mayr, 64, as general secretary, und 1 
slanrds for a change of guard, from’ one 
generation to the’ next, among ' over 


moment, 


He and his colleagues at the hel 1 
1 C ım of 
other unions will be judged less by e 
Yyardsticks than by their ability to adopt 
0 0 0 New approaches to face up 
1 challenges of ever-swi 
in the working world. NE en 
It is growing increasin iffi 
1 asingly difficult t 
look after the interests of all members of 
a single, industrial union without fear or 
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Detaled and obleative'înform 
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Country  - 


Professlon 


however, in maüiy cases not to be in keep 
ing with the logic of market forces. 

e Third, economic policy and what İs said 
to be a critical economic situation provlde 
little incentive for diversification and 
change. 

On grounds of orderly administration 
company managements are said to reject 
government intervention to promote the 
change-over even though’the arms indus- 
try is more dependent than any on govern- 
ment moves. These trends are said to be 
encouraged by growing concentration in 
the armaments industry, In 1980 the Top 
Ten arms manufacturers accounted for, 37 
per cent of orders, 

Last year the Big Two (Daimler-Benz, 
including AEG and MTU, and MBB, in- 
cluding Krauss-Maffeî) accounted for 
roughly a third of orders. 

The change-over fron arms trade {o ci- 
vilan manufacture is rare in other coun- 
tries too, peace researchers say, with refer 
ence to the United States. 

US defence spending was reducecl afler 
the Korean and YVictnam wars: Arms 
manufacturers responded for the mosl 

parl by laying off staff ard cutting back 
oulpul rather than by laboriously trying lo 
develop alternative production lines. 

Firms that diversifiecl did sa, in America 
then as in Germany totluy, by taking other 
companies over or by launching entirely 


new companies. Leuyrhard Spielhofer 
(Frankfurier Rundschuu, 15 Octubcr L[Y#G} 


Continued from page 8 


tend 10 concenirate un jobs rather lan 
profits. 

® Second, low-cost steel imports Irom 
cuuntries outside the Cominunily now 
meel 14 per cent of German ımarkel re- 
quirements. 

“This bung su, ud in vitw ûf over 
DM1OObn in subsidies paid to contpetitors 
in other Common Market countries by 
1985, Germun steelmakers have appealed 
to the Bonn government and he Eurupean 
Commission for û breathing spitce. 

Production quoras were impoxecl at ihe 
height of the last steel crisis. They are due 
to be waived next year for a second fifth of 
rolling mill products, German steelmakers 
want quotas to be retained for a while. 

In technical and economic terms the 
German steel industry feels a match for fair 
competition from any quarter. BUM steel cit” 
pacity still needs to be reduced by a further 
seventh in the European Community. 

What German steelmakers want to avoidl 
is cuts that affect thenı and their jobs rather 
than those of state-owned steel corpor- 
ations in other Comnıon Market countries. 

This, for once, is a sensible argument in 
support of retaining controls. The Council 
of Ministers is to review the position in 
Luxembourg. Joachim Gehlhoff 

` (Die Welt, Bonn, 16 October 1986} 
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set to boost 


lagging arms industry. 


xpected to plummet 30-40 per cent. Lay- 


offs, short-time working and even works 
closures are not ruled out. 


In collaboration with IG Metall, the 2.5- 


million-member German iron, steel and 
engineering workers union, and the Hans 
Böckler Foundation, a research unit alt- 
ached to the DGB, Germany's Düsseldorf 
based trades ‘union confederation, the 
Hamburg institute has spent two years 
looking into whether arms manufacturers 
are in a position to switch {o non-military 
products. 


If they had this option the fluctuation in 


military demand and constant threat of re- 
dundancy could be eliminated. 4 م‎ 


The findings sound an optimistic notle: 


“Conversion of lhe armaments industry is 


not ruled oul because companies are in- 
capable of manufacturing anything other 
than weapons. 

“Technically, most companies are. well 
able to switch to manufacturing alternative 
products.” 

There is no lack uf aernatives ta arnıa- 
ments the government could order: invest- 
ment in environmental protection, energy 
supplies, education or public transport, for 
instance. 

Project experts do not share the wides- 
pread view thal arms specialists are no use 
for non-military productiun. Limited ret- 
raining programmes are all they neud, it 
seems. 

Herbert Wull und Peter Wilke of the 
lamburg inu suy tie changeover 
from military to civiliai production fs 
readily conceivable in the Federal Repub- 
lic, where firms that manufacture nothing 
but armaments are the exception. 

Military output accounts for aver 5U 
per cent of turnover at only a dozen of the 
30 leading German arıns manufacturers, 

Yet despite this technical and economic 
feasibility the two men feel somewhat pes- 
simistic. There are, they say, three main 
grounds for scepticism: : 
® First, there is a worldwide lack of en- 
thusiasm to disarm or cut back armıs pro- 
duction. 

Governments aim, in contrast, at boost- 

ing existing capacity to ensure domestic 
manufacturers keep abreast of technologi- 
cal developments. 
e Second, “corporate decision-making 
structures” are said to have blocked alt- 
ernãtive proposals submitted by, say, trade 
union working parties. 

The alternalive yardstick of the social 
usefulness of goods produced is admitted, 
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Turkish deal 


ET n 


TR 
E 
easy-to-handle weapons rather than ad- 
vanced technology. 

. This sales strategy, says Herbert Wulf of 
Hamburg University's peace research in- 
stitute, is more in keeping with conditions 
and circumstances in Third World coun- 
tries, 1 
„German manufacturers are starting. {o 
feel the pinch. Nayal dockyards in north 
Germany are on the brink of closure, with 
orders down to rock bottom. : 

„In south Germany military aircraft 
manufaclurers are in the doldrums, with 
Tornado multi-role combat aircraft con- 
tracts nearing completion and no further 
orders from Bonn on the horizon, 

The outlook for tank manufacturers in 
north and south looks equally gloomy, 
with an end to the Leopard IJ construction 
programme in sight. 

Nearly all nıajor Bundeswehr contracts 
are nearing completion, and Defence Min- 
istry planners in Bonn don't expect lo 
place fresh orders on any scale until the 
mid-] 90s. 

Third-generation arms innovation is 
then envisaged as costing about DM 240bn 
at today's prices. 

The Hamburg peace research institute 
feels urders will umeum tt uM lin 


- DM9OObrr.: It argues ’that estimates’ have 


consistently fallen well short of the mark 
in the past. 

That still leaves lean years ahead de- 
spite the extra orders for 250 Leopard I1 
tanks and 30-40 Tornado fighters Bonn 
plans. 

Critics see the three-cornered deal be- 
tween Bonn, Ankara and the Gernıan 
arms industry as a politically motivated ar- 
rangement aimed solely at stemming the 
tide of migrant workers... 

- Turkey, it could be argued, has agreed 
to domestic unemployment as the price to 
be paid for German tanks. 

Similarly, Herr Wulf says, Portugal only 
placed a firm order for three frigates with 
German shipyards when Bonn agreed to 
bail Lisbon out with a DM400m loan. 

The German arms industry, with a pay- 
roll of nearly’290,000, is said.by the Hani- 
burg institute to be in a state of decline 
that cannot be stopped. : 
-In some sectors'orders and turriover are 


220,000-suppliers of 75,000 products. 


: Who ‘manufactures what? 2 


Find suppllers and products, 
send for quotations, oompare . 
prices,itrack down special i... , | 
sources of supply, cut oosts by . .: 
buying at lower prices. 2 
This Isa referfehce work eyery . 
buying department shold have  . 
„at the ready. REO, 
Easy to.use,.just like.an .. . ‘| 
.encyclopaedia: 1 TT 
Prodiucts; Ihelijding 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged  .' 
alphabetically, complete with  . , . 
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urkey of all countries, surely a deve- 
4 rather than anı‘ industrialişed 
nation, is in line to give the German arms 
trade a boost. 

By the terms of a most unusual counter- 
irade agreement Bonn is to ship arms 
worth DM1 50m, including 150 ageing Le- 
opard I tanks, to the Bosphorus. 

Turkey in return will undertake not to 
send extra migrant workers to the Federal 
Republic once it is a full member of the 
European Community. 

Once Turkey is a full member (it cur- 
rently enjoys associate status), Turkish cit- 
izens will be freely entitled to live and 
work wherever they want within the Com- 
munity. 

This arrangement suits the German ar- 
maments industry splendidly. Tank manıu- 
facturers will stand to benefit from extra 
orders for the more up-to-date Leopard 
Mk II to replace Mk Is exported to Turkey 
— and they badly need new orders. 

Large-scale Bundeswehr contracts have 
heen fulfilled and, with fresh orders slow 
to come in, it is clear that men will other- 
wise have to be laid off before long. 

German arms manufacturers have not 
heen particularly successful in the export 
trade. It has already missed out on one 
major export order this year anid looks like 
following it up with a second failure soon. 

Early this summer India surprisingly 
decided to equip its artillery with Swedislı, 
not German anti-tank guns, and now a 
seemingly firm billion-deutschemark Sau- 
di contract looks as though it might fall 
through. 

Talks with Saudi Arabia began a year 
ago on a multi-billion-mark package in- 
cluding the construction of an ordnance 
factory hul seem to be making little head- 
way now Riyadh's petrodollars are less 
plentiful than they used to be. 

This delay is gist 1 the mil! of Ger- 
many's hard-working arnıs tracdle tcöîpêëtF" 
lors, who are doing their best to spike the 
guns of German-Arab arms accord. 

Surplus capacity, on the increase for 
several years all over the world, has 
weighed heavily on prices and terms — to 
1he chagrin of fellow-exporters and the de- 
light of arms buyers. 

The international arms market is a buy- 
er's market again. Demand that boomed in 
the 1970s was brought to a halt by shor- 
tage of funds in developing countries and 
crisis areas, 

Even German technology, including the 
Leopard II battle tank, is no longer the ap” 
ple of every arms buyer's eye. 

Up-and-coming arms trade competitors 
such as Israel, Brazil, North Korea and 
Taiwan were quick to sense the trend and 
lobby governments still keen to buy arms 
but stort of cash. 1 

They have made life hard for esta 


blished Western arms manufacturers by 


marketing lûw-cost, hard-wearing and 


Mr Parnes 
ir bet ud Dteeersarbatuny 
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More pressure 


steel producerş 


orld steel consumption wil] incresge 
WE a paltry one per cent to T0 


lion tonnes by 1990, accordi 
1 . İng to 
issued by the Internati 
Institute RL Tron and ied 
It will then be a mere {j 
e the rèecord output of 19, 
, German raw steel produc; 
slightly up last year, but has 0 
seven per cent sO far this year. Germa, 
producers; privately owned, are afrail 
state-owned producers in other. Eury 
pean countries will force them to bear 
the brunt of.further production cuts, 
Brazil, ‘where the IIS] annual confer 
ence was held; has in comparison, boosted 
raw steel output by 250 per cent since 
1974. ت‎ 8 
It could. redouble that to 40 million 
tonnes a year by the turn of the century if 
It maintains economic impetus. 2 
Brazil, once a threshold country, woud 
then have outstripped West Germany, 
the largest producer in Western Europe. 
China has headed Germany since 1982. 
This prospect shows the radical 
changes in the world market. The 1II 
forecasts for 1990 are gloomy. 
„They are the result of a further decline 
in the established industrial countries, in- 
cluding the East Bloc, and of continued 
growth in - the developing and threshold 
countries, 
German steelmakers in Year |2 of the 
structural crisis that still besets the Euro- 
pean steel industry, are back on a dour 
hill gradient, 
West German raw steel output, 28 per 
cent up in 1985, has declined by seven per 
cent so far this year and is unlikely to tolal 
more than 38 million tonnes. 
That would be little more than in 1382 
and 1983, which were the worst years of 
crisis for the German industry. 
Low output alone is by no means dra" 
matic. The Germans, in keeping with Eu- 
ropean Community guidelinés, have long 
set aside any hopes of reverting to their 
1974 record: over 53 million tonnes. 
„_ Coivinced that capacity needs to be cul 
in the established industrlal countries, 
they now see the leeway for profitable 
domestic production as lying between 35 
million and 40 million tonnes a year. 
Special factors are to blaine for the set 
backs that seem likèly to beset the indus 
try nêxt year — in striking cûntrast to tê 
overall improvement in German econor™ 
ic trends, 
‘Steel exports lo countries outside e 
European’ Community are plirimeting 
and imports skytocketing, wiljJhé result 
that most German steèlmakers eem sure 
to plunge back into thie red. :* 
They rah ùp' debts until 1983 but haYe 
been baek.in the black sinde 1984. Those 
wete the days (or §oon will have been) 
The:reasohs, again, ate special to steel. - 
The dollar's exchange-rate declinê, reduc” 
ing’ the quantity“aiid profitability of @% 
ports to-cotuntrieé ‘outside the Eüropeiî 
Community, could have beeri a windfall in 
cutting the cost of raw materials. 7 ` ` 
‘It wan't, 'thê reason being that steêl, 
makers, urılike other iridustries'in the E 
ropean Cornmlnity, more than pss 
cist euts straight onto. consumers'in hê . 
form of lower prices. .. : 1i. 


By mid-1987 an estimated 30,000 
more shipyard jobs will have to go, 
probably-increasing to 40.000-45,000 
by the end of 1989, . 

This shakedown is the only way Eu- 
ropean shipbuilding can hope to revert 
to production at 70 per cent of capac- 
ity between 1987 and 1990. 

Even then, 80 per cent is the break- 
even point. 

. This decline and fall of an industry 
will have disastrous consequences for 
PP afeted and for entire coas- 
a! areas that largely depend on ship- 
building for a livelihood. : ۰ 
Brussels plans to help offset the so- 
cial repercussions of an essential res- 
E Tani by welfare and 
regional aid totalling 180 milli 
ECUs, or DM378m.. : ea 

Shipyard workers are, fur instance, 
to be offered early retirement incen- 

e and mobility bonuses, 

he new shipbuilding guidelines sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers in 
Luxembourg and designed to replace 
provisions made in 1981 amounts, to all’ 
intents and purposes, to a first-class 
funeral for much of the industry, 

Grants, without which no shipyard 
can make ends meet at present, are on- 
ly to be paid to patients who stand a 
real chance of survival. 

So Brussels is to funnel funds into 
building special ships incorporating a 
high level uf technological develap- 
ment, these being a sector in which Eu- 
Topean yards are best able to hold their 
0 0 competition with the Far East, 

Subsidies are no longer to be paid 
a e totally unprofitable o- 

Tuction of tanker: 1 
freighters, or general cargo 

The European Commission also 
plans a ceiling even for subsidies to 
shipyards that are felt to stand a 
chance of being able to hold their own. 

Ceilings are to be set at a level off- 
setting the difference in costs between 
the most modern and efficient Euro- 
pean shipyards and their Japanese and 
Korean competitors rs 

The Commission is also to make res- 
arin: grants aimed at reducing 
further surplus capacity and. at. assist- 
ing in structural adjustment of the Eu- 
TOpean shipbuilding industry to the 
0 market situation, 2 

Overıment grants (o cover.the cost 

of shipyard closures are to continue to 
be allowed, ıas are investment grants, 
although the latter must not lead to an 
increase in capacity, 

Spain and Portugal are to bı 
cluded from the terms.of th ve 
year agreement. 2 

Their shipyards are 


still in the early 


No-one is expecting a final décisid 

: is expecl cisio 

yet on the shipbuilding package pé 
sented: to the Council of Ministers in. 
Luxembourg; the views of individual 
to Ti o crnments arê too far apart 
old forth any real pros 
mediate agreement, < 3 1 2 م‎ 

The: German government wo 1 
i would 

0 pay no more grants ht all, cons ا‎ 
tating Instead on closure-bonuses: Th wû main ‘reasons why. they 
and welfare provisions. . .  .: ,., E o alunglag bac 
Britain and France insist on as gen into thered; - . ; E 
6é: First, over ‘half the Community's steels. 
made ‘by state-owned ‘torporatlonş that 


Thomas Gack. :‏ و 
(Stuttgarter Zeitung; 20 Octobèr 1986):‏ 


„ days of restructuring. 


س ص ص دک ت س کد ن ت ت س ê‏ 


رط 


erous 1 system of subsidies as possible, 


‘Orderly decline’ plan for 
_ Europe’s sinking shipyards 


A Korean-built tanker costs only 
cost to build 


As shipbuilding capacity is steadily 
cut back virtually everywhere else in 
ihe world, the Koreans are fast ex- 
panding, effortlessly increasing their 
share of world markets and starting to 
nove Into markels where European 
Yards have heen accustomed to enjoy a 


South Korea has now begun building 
for instance, and the 
signs are that other threshold countries 


So the Brussels experts have co 
n. 
cluded that the European shipbuilding 
industry can only hope to regain a 


Europe must re-‏ ا 
duce its shipbuilding capacity by a fur-‏ 


J 


er 
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$ ipbuilding is in such a bad way 
that the maîn aim in Europe is now 
1o prevent "a disorderly decline of the 
entire sector", 

The Words are those of a European 
Commission plan for the îndustry sub- 
mg to Community industry Minis- 

ers, ا‎ 

There is no longer any mention of 
making the European shipbuilding in- 
dustry competitive again. That idea has 
been given up. 

Instead, the Community will be 
pleased if chaos and insolvencieg can 


Wl INDUSTRY 


3 


E 


اا 


be averted. ر ا‎ 2 ٠ : 
The aim is to salvage wi ۴ . _Non-specialist ‘European - shipbuil- 
salvaged. ge what can be ` derg are hopelessly outclassed in World 


European shipyards are clearly on 
their last legs. 

„ Over the past 10 years tonnage built 
in the Ten (the Twelve excluding Spain 
and Portugal) has declined from 5.1m 
to two million GORT. 

, Payrolls have been cut by well over 
Half: from 207,000 in 1975 to 853,500 
at the end of last year, 

And despite a substantial reduction 
in capacity anıd tens of thousands out 
o work in coastal areas the Commis- 
„On sees no chance in the foreseeable 
it future of recovery in all sectors of the 
industry. 
There is practically no domestic 
market for merçhant shipbuilding ca- 
pacity. 
The world's merchant tonnage sur- 
Plus is equivalent ta six times the pro- 
duction capncity of the world's ship- 


about half what it would 
in Europe. 


technologica! advantage. 
LPG. lankers, 


will follow in their footsteps.. 


In the years ahead 
10 ships built are nat needed. ther third 
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7 In other words, despite cuts 3 out of 


yards. leu profitability once it has to- 
f Actual overproduction by Ally abandoned shipbuilding in sec- 
0 Y the tors where it i 
world's s stands no chance of 
0 8 shipyards amounts to 30 per competitive, E9 Being 


f Please mail to:‏ أ 
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ا 2 oan‏ 7 ا 
Late recognition a Ernst Ruska.‏ 


8 ٤ ا‎ 
Initlal sceptlcism . . . Qerd Binning. (Pholds! AP) 


1] ka playing a 
i invisibl cars, with Professor Rus 1 1 
list. probe mlaiiterohjerls yi lending role, Structures can now .be 
e E ا‎ longer en. “seen” by. an electron mitro e 
ough to gain sclenli : g. trein diameter. 5 
structure of matter in still grehter de In theory even smaller particles 
i imits û ım- 
e thing new about the COuWd be prvbed, E E 
5 1 2 : 
A û UE eiTo rays rather than a E E 
i they to be aE 
light AYES: ee 1 cun- Even so, ihe electron EEE 
e object? s1 Sulperfer on E th 
centraled o werful optical microscope. 
i : incoll P® eo 
ont edo wen Bofiarend Te sere uel microscope bully 
laburation with 


M 0 d ۷i ed by Gerd Binnig and Hein- 
Kn ۹ parlment developed by i : 

0 0 Bi rich Rolırer is another revolutionary 

nofa company 1 ۰ . 


innovation. 
They used mate te handle Il iş based un the principle that 1h 
en En eh MEHE! surface ol cerain materials can he 
1hat was to be investigated. 


1 Ext , 1ine nevdle 
: ıraced using an extrvmely e 

Fram 1037 Ruska and Borie kept at tı distance of one E 
CT E aE umilonth of a millimetre) fron the 
loping the first sei es-manu : 

O microscope, which was soon 
used in research laboratories all over 
the world. 

An electron microscope consists of 
anu upright column with 1 cathode at its 
upper end. This “melallic tip" emits ne- 
gatively-charged particles — electrons 
— when heated. 

2 

They are first accelerated by a posi 
ively-charged anode, then bundled, or 
focussed, by ring-shaped magnets and 


۳ a. n" it 

The progress of the necdle as i 
crosses e "rough" surface is con- 
trolled by tunuel electrons that hover 
like a cloud of particles over every me 
tal surface. 

interaction between the atonıs of the 
tracer needle and the tunnel electrons 
can be used to investigate the alnmic 
structure of the surface. 

The needle must, of course, be ex- 
actly controlled and the apparatus 
must be absolutely oscillation-free. 

Scientific opinion was most reserved 
when their work was first outlined in 
the German-speaking world about a 
Ra r i YERF ABO. E 

i ject i i Scientists felt the device ¥ 
I ihemieds real Microscope ahd E e used on- 
the radi 0 £ اا‎ 
ا‎ There must be a vacuum inside the ÎY E N BES 
column if the arrangement is to work, . J 2 e Srocss is likely Gb 
E E 8 E e can be used as a kind of 
ic particles. . : 1 : a kin 
ل‎ n thin object micro-manipulator e inaividqal 
2 ٤ surface atoms or mı ا‎ 
the electrons are deflected and sent PETE E eirouits St 
seem: feasible as a.prerequisite of the 
biocomputer using electron! mole- 
cules instead of silicium chips: .' : 


depends ön how thick the.material is at 
the place ofimpact. ۰. .. 


` flying in various directions: The angle 
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NOBEL PRIZES 


Look! said Alice excitedly, 
peering through the glass 


learning the news was a combination of 
up and pride. He will be 80 on 25 
December and was probably no longer 
seriously expecting ever to be honoured 
in this way. 
0 well recalls how hard i was for 
him as an engineering student in the late 
1920s to gain acceptance of ande en- 
sutê a breakthrough for his new idea. - 
“No-one believed for a moment: it 
would ever work,” he says. He had to 
biùild two working prototypes to prove 
int. 
E a practical experimenter, say 
people who have long known him, and 
not a research scientist given to hiding 
in his lab. 
e oi well with others, was al- 
ways happy lo lend a helping hand and 
closely followed progress made by his 
ed in 1974 bu has main- 
tained close ties with places where he 
used to work, especially the Max Planck 
Society's Fritz Haber Institute in Berlin. 
He set up the E miic- 
department after the war, 
"Berlin ا‎ where his carcer began in 
the late 1920s when he worked a1 the 
Technical University on how tro bundle 
electron rays with the aid of magnetic 
ses. 
اا‎ microscopy lad reached ihe 
end uf a road. The optical microscupe 
as invented hy Hooke in 1655 and con- 
stamly improved had enahled seicn- 


reference . 


e 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


d in'seeal-a-glance tables in thee new refer‏ 2 ا 
ا aie 0 elude delall ofair and water temperature, precipitation,‏ 

E stress.of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 1 

i 3 ا‎ hı for planning journeys 

.3°. hêke Flu fipiled-ovêr tHe'years are invaluable bot 

ee Op te stant countries nd for scientific research. : 7 


ا ل 
This ‘year's Nobel ‘Prize ; for physles‏ 
spans half a' century of electron mlcro-‏ 
scope: research, with laureates Gerd‏ 
Binnlg and Heinrich Rohrer continuing‏ 
work begun by the third prizewinner,‏ 
Ernst Ruska, ih the 1920s.‏ 
ہہ ب 
:t used to be said. that one day, Ernst‏ 
Ruska would win a Nobel Prize. But‏ 
he never did. Until now. The 79-year-‏ 
old has:at last become a winner.‏ 

The Swedish Royal Academy had not 

forgotten his achievements. ا‎ 

` Professor Ruska, who invented the 
first electron microscope over 5û years 
ago, had not, after all, faded away into 
the past. . : 

His isa half-share in the 1986 Nobel 
Prize for physics, the highest accolade 
science has.to offer, . 

‘The other half is shared by two men 
responsible for exciting new develop- 
ments in electron microscopy. So the 

rize spans alifetime. 2 
٣ Anothér German, Gerd Binnig. 39, 
shares the other half of this year’s award 
far his work onıı the screen tunnel micro- 
scope. Dr Binnig is the 17th German 

hysics laureate. 

۸ IBM's Zürich research laboralo- 
ries he and a Swiss colleague, Dr Hein- 
rich Rohrer, 53, have developed a de- 
vice making even fractions of an atom 
visible. 1 
Professor Ruski's initial reaction un 


o a Wp n on : 


„humidity, sunshine, physical 
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Wole Soyinka, prolific write 
| Who side-steps ideologies 


.e 


In favour of eclecticism... Wols 
Soyinka. (Photo: Ulreiny 
Forests, was not what the oratising | 
committee expected, It was not û yma 
of praise to the glorious pre-colonial 
past, but an uncömpromising exposure 
of heros of the past, artificially blown 
up. 

The play was turned down. Soyinka 
formed his own theatre group and took 
#4 Dance of the Forests on tour through 
Nigeria. 

This was repêeated when several year 
ago the Shagari regime dropped a play 
by Soyinka from the official pro 
gramme. 0 

Nigeria's intellectuals never took kim 
seriously. They believed that his diffi 
cult language, his images and symbols 
could only be understood by a few, Bul 
the politicians soon realised how dang 

erous this uncompromising, onto 
forming singer in the wilderness could 
be. 

Soyinka became politically active 
when it was obvious that there Was 
about to be a break between Biafra and 
the central government. 

Although he is a Yoruba je did not 
go along with the central. government 
nor the secessionists, He did try, how 
ever, to make the Ibo point of view clear 
and did his best to prevent fighting. 

; In autumn 1967, when war had bro 
ken out, he was arrested in Lagos on ihe 
Personal order of Head of State e 
and placed in the Kaduna maximur: 
curity prison three months later. : i 

„ He was in solitary confinement ا‎ 
26 October 1969, During this time 
Was not charged nor was hg sentence: 

He described his experlênges in 1 
on in his book’ The Man Died. The mal 

message of the book was that people 
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B ritish publisher Rex Collings says Ni- 
gerian writer Wole Soyinka “is some- 
thing of a universal man like his Renaiss- 
ance predecessors: poet, playwright, no- 
velist, critic, lecturer, teacher, actor, trans- 
lator, politiclah and publisher." : 

Soyinka has been awarded this year's 
Nobel Prize for Literature. He has been 

nominated several times; 

Collings omitted to say Soyinka was 
alšo a director and essayist, but that is 
not terribly significant since the man 
himself has always been against any 
kind of pigeoni-holinğ: 0 : 

A student in Seattle once asked him: 
“You šeem to wear three caps, poet, 
playwright and novelist, Is there any 
conflict ‘between the three? Which do 
you prefer?” i: 

Soyinka : “Yes, Well, theréê are more 
than three caps. One which you omitted 
to mention is that first and foremost 1 
wear the cap of the human being; and 
therefore the other three caps are really 
very minor, You know, rain covers, sun 
shields and things like that,” 

Oluwole Akinwande Soyinka was 
born on 13 July 1934 in Western Niger 
ia. He described his childhood memo- 
ries, a city childhood in a Christian 

home in Abeokuta, in his book Aké. 

His father, headmaster of the elemen- 
tary school in Aké, was deeply Christian 
like his mother, but their contacts to 
Yoruba tribal traditions were not bro- 
ken. In Soyinka's works they play an im- 
portant role. 

Soyinka writes in English, and critic 
D.A.N. Joncs sail in an American nag- 
azine article published in 1969 that he 
doubted that there was g better dramat- 
ic poet writing in English, : 
But Soyinka's English is riddled with 
his mother tongue Yoruba, in his ways 
in his delight in 


of thought, in his syntax, 
word-play, 
Soyinka corifesses that he favours ec- 
lecticism. He says that every creative 
Person, scientist or artist, hag a right to 
be eclectic. As a consequence in his 
works there are examples of Ancient 


Egyptian, Greek .and Yoruba mythol- 
OBYy. Quotations from the Bible appear 
beside quotes from Shakespeare, Yeats: 
and Joyce, E 
Soyinka has adapted Euripides" Bac- 
cahae and Brecht's The Threepenny 
Opera. 1 i 
Soyinka, 52, had a privileged educa- . 
tion, He went to his father's elementary . 
school when he was four, Then he went 


Quilt feelings of the survivor . . ; Elle’ 
Wiesel. : 


esel, {Photo: epd) 


otherwise you run the danger of having 


no-one to redeem.” 

In Wiesel's play Der Proze® von 
Schamgorod (The Shamgorod trial) (wo 
survivors of a pogrom force three wan- 
dering Jewish players to enact with 
them a trial. The accused is God, “who 
gives the murderers the power and the 
vicitms the tears, If he is guilty he 
should be put to death, if not he should 
stop executing us."The play takes place 
in ‘1648 when Cossack atamans: in 
Khmelniskiy in Volhynia and Podolia in 

the West Ukraine killed Jews, 

What is the significance of this date? 
Jewish history, mainly a history of 
persecution, is always contemporary. 
Wiesel targets his work on the contem- 
porary. He said: *Why do I write? To 
snatch forgetfulness from you. And in 
this way help the’ dead to overcome 


death, 


Wiesel has tackled this task in man 


ways, in books but primarily by contrib- 
utions to magazines, 
Boston and Yale. 


as a lecturer in 


Wiesel, who since the beginning, of 


the 1960$ ‘has lived in New York, has 
accepted a whole series of honora 
pointments in university establishments 
and aid organisations, 
Holocaust Memorial 
working on the establishment of a mu- 
seum in Washington. 


ap- 
among them thé 
Council; that is 


The honours bestowed on him ih- 


clude 25 honorary doctorates and any 
number of literary prizes, 


He has been repeatedly nominated 
for the Nobel Peace and Liturature 
Prizes, recently by a .Broup of 80 Bun- 
destag members, who can noW take 
pride in the fact that the Oslo Commit 
tee has taken notice of their proposal. 

Wiesel achieved considerable notor- 
iety during President Reagan's visit to 
West Germany last year. 1 

When it was announced that the Pre- 


sident's programme would include a vis- 
it to the 


where members of the SS are also buri- 


Bitburg military cemetery, 


E NOBEL PRIZES 
Elie Wiesel and 
, trauma of 
the Holocaust 


Jewish writer Elie ' Wiesel has been 


awarded this year’s Nobel Peace Prize, 
The citation said of Wiesel, who lives in 
New York and tcaches at Boston Unl- 
versity, that he was “orie of the most lm- 
portant intellectuals and glides of our 
times, in which rlolence, oppression 

and racialism continue to play so signi- 

filcant a part the warld over." This year 

there were 81 nominations for the 67th 

Peace Prize, 57 individuals and 24 or- 

ganisations, ا‎ 


س 
Ri Nachman deseribed man's‏ 
destiny in this way; a man, sen-‏ 
tenced to death sits in a cart pulled by‏ 
two horses. They know where they are‏ 
going, to the gallows. The horses are‏ 
named Day and Night, and they race,‏ 
gallop to their destination,‏ 
Elie Wiesel tells this Hasidim tale in‏ 
one of his books. .‏ 

. It only seems te be yesterday's tale, 
Although he reaches back into the rich 
literary traditions of Eastern Jewry, he 
applies them to today, + 

There are many examples to be found 
in his books that express a deep pessim- 
ism, but this is only rationalism that at- 
tacks belief but does not conquerit, 

Wiesel wrote: "Common sense tells us 
that the Messiah was killed in the con- 
centration camps. Neverthelesş I pray 
every morning of every day that the 
Messiah might come," 

Elie Wiesel is a Jew, 
Holocaust, 
marked. 

He was born in Sighet in Transylya- 

nia, then part of Hungary, but after the 
war it became a part of Romania, 
But what significance does that have 


He survived the 
which means he is twice 


He is marked by the trauma of ali sur- 


After the war he went to France, 
studied at the Sorbonne and began to 
write, mainly for Israeli magazines, . 

His first book, Und die Welt hat 
geschweigen, (And the world remained 
silent), written In Yiddish, appeared in 
Buenos Aires in 1956, Ji summed .up 
contemporary history from a personal 
point of view, : 

; Then he changed to French, He first 
came to public attention with Die Juden 
des Schweigens (The silent J ows), a book 
about the Jews İn the Soviet Union, but 
also a book about a threatened, perse- 


lo a 15-year-old who knew ali about the 
German concentration camps at Birke- 
nat, Auschwitz and. Buchenwald? . He 
survived whilst the others died, were 
murdered . ٤ 


vivors; “Why me? Why not the others?" 


ا 


Basic fects aij figûtés fr every tountry in the world form a preface lo the.. .. 


tables. Thé emphasis is on the cùuntpy’s natural statistics, on climate, 
cuted community that is dying out, E 


to high school and in 1952 he entered 
Since then there have been many 


ed, Wiesel protested vehemenly. the Government College in Ibadan, 


The other electrons are focussed ‘at 
He said that it made a farce of history 


who keep silent in the face of tyrannY the lower end of the columt odio anı 


- ‘Ernst Lêltz;': tHe. ‘Wetzlar ‘camera 


3 natu : fs, havenow takën on the 
.- ` population, trade and traiisport, E electron-sensitive layer. . E thé first commercial 
i ' ' tê guides aie hddûy iû size and flexibly bound; indispensable for dûlly use In ” "The result is a, hegative'lmage;of thé 2 
books, tales, novels questions ad- to consider SS men gy among the yi i e may of later writer . THe ğiides are handy ii size and flexibly dei" < The res 1 
dressed to Jewry, questions put to God, tims of the Third Reich, He said, how- : : ڪّ‎ 
` When he tells 


the story of Cain and 
Abel he does not cast judgment on Cain 
alone. I$ not Abel guilty because he did 
not comfort his brother? And did not 
God provoke the deed through his in- 
justice? : 

` Godl is not outside this world. In one 
of his books a Hasidim, a membêr of a 
Jewish mystical sect founded in Poland 
about 1750, asks God: “Without aur 


From 1954 to 1957 he studied litera- 
ture and drama at Leeds ih England, 
and was later dramatic adviser to the 
‘Royal Court Theatre.in London, < --. أ‎ 

In 1958 he directed his play The , 
Swamp Dwellers for .the annual London 
, University drama festival, ` 2 
` Since then he has produced his works : 
over the. world. One was filmed, 
Kongi's Harvest, in which he pldyed the 


sereen tunnêl microsdope. 4 


comméêrce, iidustry and thé Lrvel'lra 
ever: “I do not believe in collective guilt. 
How could I believe then in a collective 
innocence?" ا‎ 
Vengeance has ho place in Wiesel's 
thinking. His novel’ The’ Fifth: Son, for 
example, ıtells the story of a. man ‘who 
learns thal a conceniration camp guard, 
who murdered his brother, lives a§ a re- 
spected industrialist in Germany under 
A different name, He secks him out to 


: او‎ rial 
object, with all pats ‘of 'the miateria 
that were particularly’ dérise showing 
as low in electrons. 


` ‘The, electron microséope enabled 
séléntists, (O examine minute ranicles 
Its, importance for sclen{lfig researc 

cannot Be ovérestiinated, . ٍ 


Four volumes are ayailable: 


. lıNorth and South Amerlea: 172 Pp. :DM 22.80: 
.ı'`  Agla/Australla; 240 pp, DM 24.80; :-. 

1 . Afrlea,-130 pp., DM 19.80: 

l.cs <. Europe/USSR, 240:pp.. DM 24.80 :: 
I E 


CEE 
8 8 ble to 1 
.. .Biotogişts, for Instance, were a 1£ ready 
all study,the pallding blocks, of life, such j 


jalists and he 
A, Shuttle. in MF, 


Nobel Prize. naturally. gives our 
sins where would 


khaus 


0 E: 0 ٍ e EER nd. » 
Ra N ا ا‎ E e a 
: 1 3 و‎ a. LOO u : hey O E : hE REESE bee: chlHter ŞaySs, ,. :ı : hudwig iri 2 
1 you begin with your shoot him, He had alen ai uid f0 Nigprie. i he ëxposes the awfulness of e dstfach 1109; D-6200 Wiesbaden ls: Gan hE ast 50 (Dle Welt," Bonn 16:Ottober 1986) 
, forgiveness? ; But then he holds back. “The Lord he was comınissiped to wrilê a play for mankind.his wotks display ã deep fee. Ae Brockhaus, سس للب ي ا‎ £005 
1 A rnbbi prays, and warns: “Redeem may punish, that is his tight. It is not my ‘Nigeria's Independence celebratiois:' 1 
= your people, Lord, before it is too late, ..Contlnued on page i ٠ 
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{ ing for humanity; This: expresslon of ۰ 
What he produced, A4 Dance of the .* . Continued on page.15 .:. 
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be far outweighed by the damage it 
caused to the Western Alliance. 

Some delegates agreed, But there 
were challenges from both American 
and German delegates. 

For example, both Robert G. Living- 
ston and Wolfgang-Uwe Friedrich 
pointed out that the first positive result 
of SDI was the increased readiness of 
the Soviet Union to return to the nego” 
tlating table, 

Despite some controversy in scientif- 
ie flelds, the congress took part in an ex- 
traordinarily positive atmosphere. 
Above all, on the periphery there was a 
lot of personal contact between German 
and American historians, literature spe- 
cialists and political! scientists. Here, 
discussion in an open and friendly at- 
mosphere overcame political and spe- 
cialistknowledge limitations. , 

The significance that the Federal Re- 
public attaches to the GSA was made clear 
by the participation of a Bonn Foreign Of- 
fice senior official, Barthold Witte, who 
spoke about Bonn's culture policies in re- 
lation to the Warsaw Pact countries, 

The German academic exchange ser- 
vice has put up two prizes respectively 
of 500 dollars and 1,000 dollars for the 
best scientific essay and the best book 
written by GSA members. 

This year the awards have gone to 
James Retallack for his essay on Hans- 
Ulrich Wehler's book, Das detısche 
Kaiserrelcir, and Paul M. Lützeler for 
his work on Hermann Broch. 

Rainer Zitelmann 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fir Deutschland. 17 October 1486) 
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` meeting of German-affairs experts 


small group of right-wing extremists and 
a by no means Insignificant group of 
left-wing extremists." 9 

He sald: “A speclal path via neuırality 
to German unity must, because of the 
geographical and political situation of 
Germany, inevitably lead to total de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union.” 

This view, however, was not accepl- 
ed by everyone, For example, Austrian 
historian Rolf Steininger put forward 
the idea, based on new appraisal of 
evidence, that Germany had missed its 
chance of reunification because of 
Adenauer’s blunt rejection of the 1952Z 
Stalin Note. This brought an admon- 
ishment from a West German histori- 
an, Wolf D. Gruner, who said that Stei- 
ninger was acting as a “new Messiah o 
neutralism.” 

Opinions also varied about such cur- 
rent issues as SDI and relations between 
America and Europe. American politi- 
cal scientist Wolfram Hanrieder, recog” 
nised as an authority on Nato, sharply 
criticised SDI (the Star Wars pro- 
gramme) as above all having already 
caused alienation between the USA and 

its European allies. 
He said the possible but doubtful mil- 
itary-slrategic uses of the project would 


ا و 


IE 
0 
1 


biographical approach does have its 
place in historical research beside social 
and économie history. 

Christopher Browning, a widely re- 
cognised researcher on the Holocaust, 
told of new findings on the subject. The 
problem of Nazi social politics and the 
relationship between National Social- 
ism and “modernisation” were articulat- 
ed in their respective contributions by 
Marie-Luise Recker, Wolfgang Michal- 
ka and me. 

Olaf Gröhler, of the East German 
Academy of Science, talked about new 
trends in his country's research into the 
area of Fascisnı and the Second World 
War. 

The tension between the two German 
states was reflected in the contribution 
of Ouıfried Henning, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of State at the Bonn Ministry 
for Inira-German Affairs. He objected 
not only to the Marxist theory of 
Fascism, but also to the efforts which in 
Germany are being pushed by “a very 


programme should have been presented 
and further finance from industry 
should, by thu stage. have hect ar’ 
runged. By this ime next year, lhe real 
work should have begun. 

There has been official blessing from 
Presiden Reagan's scientific adviser, 
bur all those now involved with the pru- 
jecl agree that they will nut accept fin- 
ancing from the SDI {Star Wars} pru- 
ject. The principle is that work ù1 the 
centre should not be classified but be 
published. 

The instilue wants next to get lhe 
services permanently of 1|5 American 
scientists and, on temporary bases, 15 
scientists from German universities, re- 
search institutes and industrial insti- 
tutes, 

A still-to-be-set-up committee in the 
Federal Republic is to examine applic- 
ations. and make recommendations 
about which Germans should be hired. 

The international flavour of the new 
institute is later to be extended beyond 
Germany and America, with each new 
partner financing its own participation 
casts. ا‎ 

The principle function of the insti- 
tute, according to GMD business ma- 
nager Friedrich Winkelhagel, ' will be 
development of parallel processing of 
data İn’ computers; high-performance 
chips with extreme capacity; new cal- 
culator i design; artificial intelligence; 
multi-media data banks; and software 
systems ıi in fact İn all areas where 
there is Still a lot of basic research to do, 

lf the institute proves to be a success, 
one day a schoo! of science dealing with. 
data along the lines of schoo!s whlch 
once dealt with physics in, for'example, 
Göttingen or Copenhagen, might be the 

tesult: here the best brains inthe field 
` were ‘brought tagether' and every 'stu~ 
dent with talent who wanted to get any 
where in. physlos had to'have studled or 
worked in one or thê other. 
ii Sis tit, 7 21 ' HelnGross ` 
`" 'i  (Rheinlicher Merkur/Chriat und Welt; 
2 ` Dlldseldort, 17 October 1986) 


I. us 


An international 
computer 
science centre 


to younger scientists in the Federal Re- 
public. 

The university hopes the arrange- 
ment will enable it to escape the restric- 
tions of internal German authorities 
who often, on secrecy grounds, prevent 
scientists professionally associaling 
with those from other countries. 

Efforts are to be made to push the 
idea in Germany in order to get money 
from industry. But the German science 
foundation organisation should feel it- 
self under somê obligation: the Ameri- 
cans are pulting 100,000 dollars into 
the project. In. addition, the University 
of California is making the space avail- 
able and later will build the institute its 
own building. - ا‎ 

The basic financing for the first year 
— until the end of September next year 
— has been arranged. - 

«Next month; the board.of trustees will 
meet to decide ‘what noted 'Amerjcah 
scientist ‘with an international: reputa- 
tion could be considered for the post of 
director, : ا ا‎ 

The board has'a planned complement 
of 15-outstanding sclentists and people 
from: public life. There are’ at the mo= 
merit the five foundation mbmbars: or 
the German ‘side, Professor Norbert 
Szyperski, a member of the supervisory 
board of GMD (and whiio' has played a 
pre-eminent role in the direction ‘of the 
organisation); :and on the. American 
side, the‘dean ofthe faouity of comiputer 
sclence, a represèntativê of the univers- 
ity president and: two: notedl .ctomputer 

researchers; ARE 
` The.diréctor of the institute is expect- 


ed to be eleated.later in November, By . 


the middle of next. year, the five-yedr 


joint German-American compuler 

and data technology research insti- 
tute is to be set up at the University of 
Califuruia in Berkeley, near Sian Frun- 
cisco. 

The centre, to be called the Interna- 
tional Computer Science Institute (I[C- 
SI) is intended to meet the Japanese 
challenge in this field. It is intended that 
German computer researchers will be 
able to build on the results they have al- 
ready achieved. 

The project is being jointly run by the 
Gesellschaft für Mathematik und Dat- 
enverarbeitung (GMD) in Bonn and the 
University of California. 

Bonn Research Minister Heinz Ries- 
enhuber has made available 1.3 million 
marks for the one-year start- and- 
planning phase during which time the 
first Five-year reséarch programnie will 
be set up. : 

` The centre’s budget will be eight mil- 
lion marks a year, which will have to be 
paid by the Germans. The Bonn Re- 
search Ministry is prepared to pay half 
if German industry will put up the other 
half. O 

‘There is onê major problem West 
Gèrmany faces with this opportunity: & 
shortage of qualified people capable of 
carrying out fuidamental research. In. 
America there are about 26,000 scien 
tists ãnd éngineerš ‘working in statê re 
search institutes’ compated with be” 
tween 1,400 and 1,700 in West Ger- 
many. : E 2 

`" Aceortding tû a finding by a speclalist 
group led by solidstate physics author“ 
ity Hans Queisser;' 2,600 ate! niceded: 
Thëre iş also a lack of other research 
whêëfewithal. 7 : r +4 ° 

' This is where the new institute at-the 
university ` should ` help: German’ ré’ 
searchers will beable to Use American 
resources ‘to têst their itlcas,’ picküp 
know-how from Amêèrican colleagues, 
ùse groundwork, İnstrumêénts ‘ahd 'prû“ 
ducts developed in the USA and yen 
tually-what they-learn.wlll. be passed' on 


Peter Dittmar 


TT years ago an organisation aimed 
at promoting German studies was 
founded ir the United States, 

The German Studies Association 
(GSA), an interdisciplinary group com- 
prising American historians, literature 
specialists and political scientists, was 
gimed at increasing American know- 
ledge of Germany and German history, 
especially through schools and univer- 
sities. 

Today the GSA has about 1,000 
members; it publishes a respected pa- 
per, the German Siudies Review, and 
promotes dialogue between German 
and American liberal arts specialists 
and social scientists. ° 
` GSA celebrated its 10th anniversary 
at the beginning of October with its an- 
nual conference in the New Mexico city 
of ‘Albuquerque, where more than 350 
delegates turned up. 

At the first meeting a decade ago, 
there.had been a little over 50 delegates. 
The composition has also changed: 
members were once almost entirely his- 
torians. Now literature experts cOom- 
prise about 40 per cent of the delegates. 

At this conference there were also 
many visitors from universities and 
other scientific tertiary education insti- 
tutes in the Federal Republic. In addi- 
tion historians from Austria, East Ger- 
many and France took part. 

There were a lot of eminent delegates 
including, to name just a few, Christo- 
pher R, Browning, Gerald D. Feldmann, 
Henry Friedlander, Leonidas E. Hill, 
Peter Hoffmann, Georg G. Iggers, 
Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Michael Kater, 
Klemens von Klemperer and Gerhard 
L. Weinberg, 

Over the three days, 65 sessions were 
held with more than 150 speeches. in 
view of the fact that contemporary his- 
torians were heavily represented, issues 
such as the Weimar Republic, National 
Socialism and The German Question 
from 1945 up to the Present Day were 
predominant themes. 

Wolfgang Scheffler, who for more 
than 20 years presided over cases in Na- 
zi war-crime trials, put the trials in his- 

torical perspective, - 

George Kent, Peter Hoffmann and 
Leonidas E. Hill demonstrated in their 
respective contributions — over Franz 
von Papen, the Stauffenberg brothers 
and Ernst vqn Weizsãcker — that the 


Continued from page 10:’ 
task tû be bik whipı" Aid tp the.m ٍ 
er the mbi’ ر‎ Ryo will nV F again 
find pénéë. Yêu’ will find an uiihvited 
guest everywhere you go, the dedd mal, 
whom yoü houndéd to death,” ' 

` Elie Witsel's work is based in a belief 
on the Written word, iri the power of thé 
word thatequals that ofthe decd, 
ltis wrong to say that'in all his books 
he implies “God is dead," His books ask 
the question: “Where 1s God?" andcom- 
Plain “God doés not reply.” '-' - 
Thëy mriake'the proposition that a Jel 
can be “with God, in'Göd,iagaihst God; 
Dut riot without God." -. E 
There is a sentence ini his-story about 
Menachem-Mendel. of Vitebsk that 
reads: “To be a Jew means:to believe in 
a new beginning." - ' E ee 


t . °" . (Die Welt, Bonn, 15 October 1986) 
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Helluva lot of goings-on uy 
there in the abbey, squire 


monastery of Eberbach, tellş ta; 

lowing tale: ee EE e f 

. William of Baskerville, an 

Franciscan friar, arrives at the 

n delicate ecclesiastical miç 

with his somewhat si 

simple acolyte Aq. 

At the abbey, a reflect 
lel change and Ono hey 
of civilisations, mysteri 
ful happenings E E ie 

One monk dies after 
a window, Another is 
in pig's blood; A third 
a bathing house, 

The key to events is to 1 
the mysterious labyrinth 0 : 
Itis a book that is taboo, a work on no. 
ا‎ Aristotle, a treatise on laugh. 
er that none of the 
lowed to read. Tene 8 

It is a tale of inquisition 
hellfire and the Ake. e E 
sensation of death and destruction: a 
brightly shining era as the chief tharac- 
ter and the abbey as its reflection, 

The subtle thriller penned by Um- 
berto Eco, 54, comes into its own on 
film, but in an even more popular man- 
ner, a manner more in keeping with the 
medium. 

Eichinger, who produced The Boat 
and The Never-Ending Story, says the 
Middle Ages as portrayed in the novel 
were anything but tiresome trimmings. 

There was more to the novel than ar 

Agatha Christie-style detective la 
lrunspused inlu ù medieval moms 
tery. 
. Director Annaud was delighted al 
the opportunity of telling a tremen 
dous tale about a group of extraordi- 
nary people who do each other in for 
the sake of a theoretical treatise on 
laughter, 


Ue Eco’s bestseller The 
Name of the Rose paints a brilli- 
ant, enthralling picture of European 
mediaeval! ways held together by a de- 
tective tale thai makes compelling 
reading. 
The appalling events within th 
1 e 
walls, of the Benedictine abbey on the 
n the Apennines, are told in an 
pic pages by a connoi 
iade Aba y nnoisseur of the 
They have been made into a screen 
play by French director Jean-Jacques 
Annaud and a team of four scriptwri- 
ters, ` 
The two-hour, star-studded screen 
epic costing DM46m was first shown 
in Los Angeles and New York and net- 
worked, with over I 00 copies, in Ger- 
many from mid-October, 
It is the film version of an Itali 
an 
0 made 0 a French director and a 
rman producer, B ichi 
r P ernd Eichinger of 
Eco's tale of what befell the m 
in the last week of November 137 


jumping oud 
found drowng 
is found dead 


A constant factor 


.. Sean (007) Connery as William of 
Baskerville seeks, like a mediaeval 


but tinger, and librarian Malachias, played 


‘Children's Films Need Criticism" 
was the theme of a conference that was 
the festival but 

غ 


The same folly and wisdom that besets 


with (let) Sean Connery 
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In flight from 
the world of 


due to be held as part of 
has now been postponed until Januar 

a e applies to films for children. 

an on the Barge by Helmut Dzi 

from ihe GDR, for iG 0l 

cational pamphlet, with quotations such 

as: ‘If your father is a Communist he 
can't be a murderer.” 

The film allegedly depicts a voyage ) 

adventure by a 13-year-old boy ii 

for his father, who is said, in Nazi Ger- 

many in 1934, to be a murderer, 

. Alf that is adventurous about the sub- 

ject and how it is treated is that such 

adult wishful thinking should still sur- 
vive 30 years after Stalin's death. 

The jury, with equal numbers of 
adults and children, can be sald to have 
arrived at the right decisions, 

It steered a wide berth of Momo, the 
e 0 Schaaf spectacular 

sed on a Michael (Never-Endi - 
ry) Ende book. e 

Momo, a majestically styled end-of- 

the-world fantasy oozing with symbol- 
Ism, was ignored and the festival prize 
awarded to the best entry, My Life asa 
Dog, by Lasse Hallström from Sweden, 
The tale it tol was sad but had the ring 
of truth. Ingmar, !2, İas a mother who is 
Rn and hasn't long left to live, 
celering on the brink of psychosi . 
he hangs on to his dog, drei of the 
beach in summer when his mother was 
0 ا‎ laugh. He is sent to his un- 

, Who lives in a small vil] ِ 
denly the film is as 
like the summer 
holidays, full of 
people with good 
Intentions and peo- 
ple of all kinds who . 
muandge tt make 
ends mect. They 
may have a heart 
for children, but if 
they do, then it is 
because they them- 
selves are reluctani 
to be entirely adult, 
My Life as a Dog is 
a masterpiece soon 
lo be networked 
and highly recom- 
mended, especially 
to those who them- 
selves are no longer 
able to be children. 


. grown-ups 


DEUTSCIIES ALLOEMEINES 


SONNAGSBLATT | 


WY Tere children are concerned most 

people have a heart, even though 
It may amount to no more than a heart- 
shaped car sticker proclaiming how 
fond they are of children. 

Yet they seem strikingly slapdash on 
details suoh as children's viewing habits, 
Children spend ai least as much time 
watching TV as their parents, ر‎ 

Why not, you may ask? Some films, 
for one, are surely unsuitable !o be secn 
by children, But that is arguably the 
lenst serious problem, 

Children have n healthy disrespect 
for the software of TV, much healthier 
thar the adults’ nttilude, They take what 
they can usc. 

But they are powerlessly at televi- 
slon's mercy inasmuch as watching TV 
Is Intensive training in structural pau- 
perisation of the sense of sight, 

The problem is not, as used to be im- 
agined, that films as such invade and de- 
stroy the children's world of fantasy. 

Quite the reverse, If the cinema is 
really effective it can be even more 
stimulating than story-telling. Always 
a a it is given is 

parable with what used to i 

tu A visit to the circus. e 
It must be seen as a concentration of 
experience in a strange place and among 
many people and not as a daily routine, 
Enns of geping the children quiet 
a Way oi ing fi 
EN y making films banal for 
Strange though it ma sound, it ta 
the totality of Imagery ûe seen on 1 
Cinema screen, the hold the film has on 
a the lights go out, to enable the 
nation to real : 
N ly escape from the 

Children are able at the cinema to rid 

themselves of adult realism and to bull 


little houses of their own. 


Children stormed into the O of lay ia overyday 


| 
1 
ا‎ 
The International i 's Fj 1 tells ã talê of hap- أ‎ 
Festival, held for i E ilm piness despite sor- Sherlock Holmes, to shed light on the 
Frankfurt, is what prompts these 2 Tow, of the art of | darkness of the appalling events. 
servations, : 0 E up and of He succêeds in portraying the supe” 
The Frankfurt festival E .Tİor, relaxed and humorous Francis : 
by Walter a E fragile ‘childhood friar as the one constant factor hii 
Frankfurt Filta Muscein aoe 1 ا‎ 0 Ra turbulent scenes that take اا‎ | 
co-organised fı inking. This in- against the backgrou! 
the German Children og a by terface is the crux: .of monastery oily gloomy 1 
Centre in Remscheidnear Cologne, MS P€XUS of child- : `: ۰ .“Hedoes so-alongside a wide range of 
The 1986 programme Felted !8 hood and old age, N "1 'ohardciers such 1 his ingulsltory ad} 
new films from 14 countries, and nearly of children's films ا‎ ` "versdry Bernardo Gui, played by F, 
every show, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, play- 0 adult cinema, The N 1 Murray Abraham, cellarman Remigio 
ed to a full house. . of the outlook for ame of the Roae : de Varagine, played by Helmut Qual: 


.. by Volkër' Préchtel,  :, 
. _ Eco's eye for accuracy of detail in û 
Mago’ „.ROVel about crime, committed jn an 2t 
“and not just cinemagoers ' tempt to prevent the spread of knowl’ 
0 fall bythe wayside at times in the 
Mi 
^ Yet. there .are also magnificent fil, 
3cenes, such as the wanderings of f 
1 :' 1. WoO. amate illi 
Film fans in contrast will be.well ' Adson-round E RET 
the abbey library, . . . ` jı 
There is also the fascinating came .. 
work of Tonino Delli Colli,. who.lends 
effective support to the tension 
‘packed fqtion; underpinning a plot. 
that heads. to a fast and, furlaus clim@x') 
i .^ «Î Hanhs»Jochen Kaffack:: "| 
(Nordwes Zaltungr Oldenbyrg, 3 Oçtober 1986) 1 


(Photo! Neue Constantin) 


Literary purists will miss much of 
€ prize-winning novel, such as’ the .. 


ive the monks of access to a book 


The film version, with- its dramatic 8 


likely to delight ei 
a ght cinemagoers despite i 


keen on complicated crime plots, 
countless literary digressi 1 ا‎ 
Yelist allowed himself 0 8 


aware that death io the abbey is not 
just for kicks and that its aim is to de- 


and, with it, to knowledge. 
Scenery and impressive light. effects, 


;neluding scenes shot ori location ini ! +. 
the ideally suited -Rhenish. Cistercian . 


The children's . : 
Judgement was professional, impas« 
sloned.. There was no mistaking the 
e hey voted in the ongoing pro- 
e PEs between cinema and the new 
If the choice were thei 
1 theirs 
wouldn't descend on Frankfurt cinemas 
just Once a ycar. They would soon no 
onger undërstand what had fascinated 
e aboutTV, ا‎ 
ne Wonders how many parents 
licence fees as a eut-piice aletê: 
tive to the cost of hiring a babysilter, 
` ' Michael Kötz ` 
{Douisches Allgemeinea Sonntagablatt, 
Hamburg, 19 October 1986) 


seals at the Kommunales Kino, obvious- 
ly delighted with. the comnıunal pê 
e ad e putting up with teachers' 
questions aflerwarel 

hy s about the films 

The children were a specialist audi- 

ence by any standard: tumultroıus when 
the action was tumultuous or when the 
sereen dialogue was too heavy. 

, They took a dim view of films consist- 
ing entirely of dialogue and lacking in 
pictures, such as the Spanish entry 
Red-Haired Theo, by Paco Lucio, 

“I was ar educational film, replcte 
with social eriticism and predoniinated 
by what adults feel matters. 


th 
they 


pr 


| 
.1 
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‘The impression should not remain here 
that someone is being taken for a ride as 
regards damages. On the contrary the of- 
fender must be certain that when fepar- 
ations have been agrced the matter is then 
closed. 


Despite the tensions that can develop 
between Handschlag and the judiciary, the 
number of times that the public prosecu- 
tor's office and the court have not accept” 
ed the mediation between offender and 
yictlm can be counted on one hand. ا‎ 

It is also surprising how often the victim 
of petty crime is prepared lo come to an 
arrangement with a youth or group of 
yduths. Negotiations have only twice been 
rejected out of 50 cases. 4 

Professor Dieter Rûssner, an expert in 
criminal law at the institute for e 

ining at Lineburg University, is study- 

0 til E 0 e the Reutlingen Hoje developments. 
a Ag the He is particularly interested in public reac- 
able advantages that can come out of ti tho 1 te HE a o Sali WI yii 
Handschlag project. 0 

“Crime victims usually come to the ol ders. ۹ his i 

i 1 has written that reconciling the 
and ge they sald Bul duting the chet offeder to mls Viet anid leas of tbe ctl. 
a E minal law acting as meditator between the 
E i tances in criminal and his victim would bring into 

i E e a havc question centuries-old principles of o 
een iade 1 i - ishment, particularly the retal- 
i ا‎ 0 ine E i BICI whieh the wickedness of 
allons for damage done. 

Two rival gangs of youths went at cach a e 2 oy be countered by tlıe pains 
other because a young man informed on o n E RE i 
them. pro 0 

e n A E ig a OTE 7 E Sh E TEE 
togetlıer and beat up the young man. 1le- 0 .1 
Î inê that is "grievous bodily n was 1 partichlar importance in the lca 
th E tified anger disappears if a owen 

1: in the juveni 1 ings she fell 

ta sland in the dock in the ele a Plone E elings ا‎ 
a e i The result o r her handbag had hbcern 

Wan chat the Gf ir victim did hed, or if the scouts can describe the 

was that the offenders and their victim snatched, e a E 

up a play ground that they and others hil ey they felt wher 

turned into a rubhish dump. their camp. 1 

Anuther intance invulved ù EP Handschlag ike E 

bay scouts. They were approached while their deeds far beyond the qı 

camping by a village gang and threatened terial reparation. 1 E 

with pistols. ol ping E This iden of making £ fender 5 0 

cleaı 2 nseı 

lage 0 E ed Gone is lie 1 opposite to the line 
This example, however, shows the limits (he Hamburg justice authorities are think- 

to which the Handschlag project can 80. ing of taking and which has unleashed a 

Handschlag workers can only help if E slorm of indignation. 

sonal sacrifice can be agreed upon. A general provision has been rawn 1 

can do nothing about shop-lifting or the that drops many crimes co ited by 

destruction of public property. young people {up to 18) and adolescents 

A juristic person, that is a Person. OF (up to 21) froni criminal prosecution if the 

body answerable to the courts, and ajYe- caçe involves summary proceedings or a 

nile delinquent cannot negotiate boni first offence and where there are no crimi- 

compensation, according to the project's al teridêeiês: 

association and legal officials. Educationalists arıd crime experts have 

That is a pity, but it is, of course, not come out strongly in favour of this change, 
reasonable that a young offender should and there are no reasons at law why this 
be given a different punishment for shop- change should not be introduced. [ 
iting Ram a Supermarket than tof hef There is a lot to be said for relieving the 
from the little grocery shop at the street courts of summary proceedings invol ning 

a 1 uths who, for the most part, are not like- 
Gerd Delite and: Annê EON e alo j to turn to crime when they are older. It 


uinable 10; lo anything in ic of ape, spares them involvement with public 
ا‎ vont bodily harm and اا‎ 8 courts ا‎ 
KE : 1 Howeyer, there is a lot more t 
: .Diffilcultids arise.conceming compensa-.. اوا‎ ® balî dê. 
tû Hf the civil action claim is high (of 0 E e i 0 
ought to be high, according to the subjec- ` ployed i Ra aE be re HE 
tive view of the victim). This İs particularly ا‎ eS 
the case if the viotim claims damages. "Thilce aê been Calle argue î bo 
: : ,. whêther a bicycle.theft or putting a hand 
Fol `“ int the petty cask should inevitably bring 
1 '. ` .dowri the-law on the culprit's head. Ican- 
Afflcafi he is -nat be denied that ‘thie idea Of abandoning 
8 ` ;proceedings just at the drop of a hal would 


en pub one evening has repaid the, land- 
lord by working off the debl for the da- 
mège done by helping i the kitchen, He 
can still hold his head high as the matter 
has now been closed. 

The landlord whose pub was demol- 
ished is no longer angry. In this case there . 
was a particularly happy ending for the un” 
employed young man has been offered a 
permanent job in the pub. 


minded, to be artistically, socially or 
litically Hmited.'. 
` As a fighter for e 1 
neve ared to fire off trite wards, : t Dp of 
"His African colleagues are far less in- ‘create legaluncertainty. i 
clined tO singing his praises than Erol : Victims who have, only . ‘sustain: 
pean critics, TH . '. . ° " brvisef or minor Joss of property wou 

` One sald of. him: “Soyinka demon not be hapry but wauld feel themselves 
8 verelgnty. His creativity ‘in . taken fûr a ride, . . i, 
0 E and elements de- F7 That lan invitation to take the.law into 
siroyed, satire hid mockery wlth gamê’ one own hand ... . °’ 

ard ritual, rogè with .pléasurê, sadism  .  . ; Rénate Faerber«Husemann 
with benediction.” -' ge Uffelmiain 5 . ` (Doşutsehis Allgemeinos E 
` (stiddeütsohe Zelting, Muhicb, 17 Oclober 1986): °, ` Hamburg, 28 September 1986) 


hiş credo: a refusal to” 


THE GERMAN 


the woman victim of this theft could be ea- 
sily traced. 

Juvenile court officials called in 
Handschlag workers. They got together 
with Hans, the pensioner ard the woman 
whose wallet had been stolen from the 
locker room. 2 

Hans had a rough time at the meeting in 
the tea-room. The pensioner told Hans 
that for a long time he would have hal to 
do without his small pleasures such as to- 
bacco and a pint if the thief had not becn 
caught. . 

The woman whose money had heen 
stolen said: “He has to realise that he 
should not do things like that, It's disgrace- 
ful to steal things from the locker room. 

What could be done about comıpensa- 
tion in this case? Nothing of the pension- 
er's was damaged. He managed a small 
market garden, Shortly he would be busy 
harvesting his crops and that was hard 
work for him, Hans helped him the whole 

ime. 

1 The woman wanted her DM 250 back. 

Because Hans had no money the sum was 

found fron a fund for crime victims thi 

the project has, 
Hans had to repay the sum hy working 

on a building site where a youlh club was 
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¥ CRIME 


Re has sét up a project, named : 


“Handschiag” or The Handshake Pro- ' 


ject, that deals with young offenders in an 


ative way. 
E of troig the law-book at’ 
them when they are caught young wrong . 
doers are introduced to their victims and 
ed to make recompense. 
ith beating heart Thomas knocked at 
the door of the project's tea-room ir the 
centre of Reutlingen. He had stolen a 
moped and then dumped it in a bashed-up 
ition. 
a girl owner had reported the theft to 
the police and filed a charge against an un- 
wn thief. 
ls was quickly caught and had to 
face proceedings before a juvenile court. 
But the court passed his file over to the 
Handschlag project, a private association 
of the Reutlingen “Hilfe zur Selbsthilfe' 
(Help for Self-help) organisation which, 
with professional assistance, seeks to find 
new ways of dealing with juvenile crime. 
Arrangements were made for Thomas 
to meet the girl whose moped he had stol- 
en to discuss with her how he could make 
reparation for the damage he had done to 
her bike. 
Sociologist Anne Kuhn and social 
worker Gerd Delattre were in on the 
meeting between the two. 
it was agreed that Thomas would repair 
the moped in his own time so that it was in 
perfect condition; it was in a fairly miser- 
able state before the theft, 


ked 1 being buih in the a 1 ا ا‎ a 
e un the. MOREdalOLmregg runi iad pald off the amount. 
hours. When he handed back it back to the ur uri! he fiad ji 


Both parties agreed to these proposals. 
The court dropped charges. 1 

This process is more likely to give satis- 
faction to all parties concerned than a 
court hearing could do, The victim is only 
a person standing on the side-lines during 
a court case. 1 

If a crime viclim wants compensation 
for any harm done he or she often has to 
start a civil action. That is nol worth the 
trouble when it concerns a juvenile offen- 
der who has no money anyway. 

The crime victim merely suffers frustra- 
tion while the offender is handed down a 
punishment that is often meaningless. 

As a result of any number of surveys 
crime experts believe that only a limited 
number of juvenile crimes lead to the of 
fender turning into a hardened criminal in 
later life. Investigations show that 95 per 
cent do not again commit a crime. 

There is a lot to be said for sparing the 
offender from the unavoidable stigma of a 
court appearance while al the same time 
letting the offender understand clearly that 

he or she has acted badly. 

1 ٠ The basic idea behind the Reutlingen 
. project is “meaningful atonement" accept 
able to offender and victim alike, 

A young man who wrecked a Reutling- 


Continued from page 10 
Soyinka's holistic ‘philosophy conceals 
his daring to contradict.‘Soyinka cannot 
be pinned down to any genre, any ideal 
ogy, any confession of faith. ا‎ 

` His works include more than’ 15 plays 
and radio plays, two novçls, two.autobi- 
ographical works and volumes of poetry. 
.He has published the poetry of other 
African poets, translated from Yoruba 
into English and has published a volume 
of essays on African literature, 
His warks reflect 
become . .established,.. to be  narrow- 


girl owner completely repaired Handsch- 
lag workers wrote a report which was for- 
warded to the juvenile court. The judge 
agreed to close the case against Thomas. 

This is one example of many that could 
be cited. Handbag snatchers, thieves and 
thugs are confronted with the people they 
have harmed. In the Handschlag tea-room 
they must negotiate with their victims how 
they can make reparation for what they 
have done. 

The public prosecutor or juvenile court 
only drop charges when offender, victim 
and a Handschlug worker are satisfied that 
reparation has been made. 

There was considerable distrust of the 
project in Reutlingen at the outset. Police 
officials complained that “we catch the of- 
fenders and you let them go again. 

Nevertheless after two years of the pro- 
ject public prosecutors, police and court 
officials are all tonvinced of the worth of 
the Handschlag project, that is supported 

by the Youth and Family Affairs Ministry. 
The principle behind the project is both 


simple’ and reasonable, Jf a juvenile offen. 


der confesses to a crime and İs prepated to 
make, compensation for the damage done 
then the juvenile court drops legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Instead of stewing in juvenile remand 
prison or cleaning Red Cross vehicles the 
young offender works to compensate fof 
the damage he or she has done.. 1 

It is not always as simple as that. For 
some young offenders it would be more 
convenient to go ahead with legal proceed 
ings. .. : 
There was the case of 16-year-old 


Hans, for instance. He was caught stealing 


a wallet from an old-aged pensioner's 


overcoat. During police questioning he : 
confessed that-he had also stolen a wallet .; 
containing DM250 from the locker room , 


at work; : 


A repoit had ben madê to iê policê $o 


~~ 
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He had a congenital ıhearı defeey ! 
had undergone several OPerêtioni 
They seemed to have been 8 suc 
and he died suddenly and unexpéeed; 

“He died when hè let himselî goa 
I let him do it," his mother 

knew he was going to die, she now 
' sure. He:often asked her; inthe 
that ‘led up to his death, 
would do,if he died, 2 e چ‎ 
Like otherş, she.şufferg from frien 
and relatives failing to-understand ha 
she feels, Şhe is particularly pse thur 
everyone takes great care, nof meptiy 
Thomas by name. . .„ , E 
„. When they, look at slides and 
shots of the family and Thomas iss 
denly seen,:everyone, she, says, is a 
qriet as the grave, .. „.., a 

Yet she would prefer people to lf 
about him.; Other people! remem 
him ip ways different to, the way $h 
does, she feels,. and she would .dearly 
like to know how.. e 0 

Dr Voss-Eiser says Parents who are 
forced to say nothing about a. dead 
child are forced to: let the dead child 
die.a second.time. د‎ 

Passing through the.Vale of Tears is 
hard work.. Many parents.are embit- 
tered. Friendships break up... 

Parents are on edge. Everydsy trir- 
ialities ; are- no longer enough lo talk 
about. They: slowly learn-to liye wah 
thelr child's death. Some lake one year, 
others ten, 

They: then adopt .fresh priorities, 
tending to live. for the «present. They 
feel grateful for the-brief time they 
were able to share.with their child aad 
for what is left of their own lives. 

They emerge from the crisis more 
mature. Their... personalities have 
changed. They lead more intensive fives. 

Ursula Momunsen-Hennebergerldpa 


Kilaus's mother says, “we might well 
have committed.. suicide , too. But 


Other parents feel much the same. 
They are deeply hurt when outsiders 
say: “But you still have the other, child-. 
ren, don't you?” The otherş may be a 
consolation but they aren't a substitute, 

They may prompt their parents tO 
set aside thoughts of suicide but they 
can also jmpose a vety heavy burden’ 
soldier oa 
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Self-help group where parents learn to 


cope with the death of a child 


(daughtër) Bãrbék isn't Klaus:". 


by forcitiğ their parent to 
despitê the agony. 


early all parênts féel ' they’ were 
somehow to blaméê. Klaus's miother 
says That only now, 18 miontkis after his 
suicide, does ‘she occasionally feel 


good for several days at a time 


“On holiday 1 usually felt fine." she 
says, “but that again almost gave'hie an 


guilty conscience," ۰ - 


A 31-year-old woman who lost her 
favourite son, Thomas, last June says 
she has at times wondered; when hay- 
son; why he 


ing trouble with her elder 
didn't die instead, . . 


In the group, bereaved parents rea- 


lise that. others feel the same and that 
their feelings are in no way unusual. 

“It's all mourning to me," Thomas's 
mother says, “sorrow, anger. aggres- 
sion, pleasure, gratitude. | have never 
felt so many emotions in such a short 
time.” 

She feels grateful that Thomas, 7, 
died in his sleep at home in bed afler a 
day at the seaside, - 1 


e 


hüusbands 


successful. attempt) in March 


E 


EEE 


They have {o learn that not every- 


thing in life depends on theit 


understanding them. 


There are, of course, couples who 
got on well beforehand aid whose fex. 
lationship, is teihfofcéd by the stroke 


of fate, 


„A 38-jea-old wûman whûsê sûn 
Klaus, !$, committed Suicide (his see- 


ond, 
1985 says, 


“It brought us eloser, together," 
Tears flow as she adds, spbbing; “We 


still can't get over it." 


She blames. herself. Parents of sui- 
cides suffer fron haying.had no oppor- 


tunity.of taking leave of their children. 


Klaus's mother .still. can't get over 
ile fact that he left home the same as 
ever on the morning he died, never to 
return. Parents whose children were 
killed in an accident feel much the 


same. a ا‎ 
Dr Voss-Eiser says parents feel. it 


matters crucially whether they had the 
opportunity of time in which to come 


to terms with the idea of their child- 
ren's death. 

` Can parents get over tlie loss.more 
casily if they have other children? 
“Had it not been for our daughter,” 


achrichten. 1% Oclabs‏ ا 
Care for the incapacitated is‏ 


prehensive compulsory insurance 
package from the cradle to the grat. 
But costs have rocketed and premiums 
have increased fram 1.2 to 4,2 percenl 
of gross wages and salaries. 

As a result, the Duich scheme is of 
ten cited as.a. deterrent.. But other Î 
gures quoted in Konstanz were no less 
deterring, . 2 

In the Netherlands health insurance 
premiums, including the:special policy, 
are.13.8 per cent,as'agiirist an averagê 
12.2 per cent (employee's and employ” 
er’s contributions ۰ combined) in 2 


Federal Republic, EN 
`` But'taxpayers in the Federal Repub’ 
lic also' foot the bill for sııpplementary 
benefits and othor'welfare payment 
` Besitles;’ Holland has’ mutî lle 
welfarë' provisions and manpi#êr is 
the aged, and Dutch fe epee 0 ral 
two years [onger than in the F 
Republics ars is tah 
ln Helland only abou RE ifost ia 
local avithorjiy care.-ate pedfid ا‎ 
eign, thoşe that argflt Bf, 
1 


Sevêtal Bllis have:been وار‎ por 
submişsipn .t§ the Bann Bundestat! 
imp vişlons ip, the, Federal Re: 


improve pr f 
public. Net January, when the pr 
Byndestag,is dişsafugd, they. yiL4F 
scrapped, EE “k1 EG tilê 
«Thérg.wi]l.heıstrlot,Hintits: ا‎ 
new Bunidestagıwill be able. to,do 8 2 
the! gêéneral. gjaction,, aj Frau, SpE 
Baden:Wiirttsmbêrg Welfara Minisleh 
‘fioted in her messagg,of gregting 0 f 
Ko Rpg: 

٠ 8 


meeting told 


Only people in permanent local au- 
thority care are likely to be means-test- 
ed. Their families may be required to 
help foot the bill; it depends on the re- 
gulations locally in forte; 

In Switzerland a graduated .supple- 
mentary invalidity benefit of up to 576 
francsa month is paid, E 

People in local authority care are, 
eyen paid pocket money,.Their fami- 
lies need have no fear of being asked to, 
pay. 4 
. People in care are merely, require 
to .contribute . toward .their upkeep 
from their savings, if any, Someone 
with assets, totalling 100,000, francs 
would have to’ 000 fraücs a year, 
for instance. e AR 
. În’ Italy the cost..is.,Shared, , with 
heajth insurance schemes paying for 
health care and people in, local author 
ity .care being required .to:pay board 
and lodging. E e 

In the GDR all insured persons aged 
over. 18 are entitled to medical care 
and benefit pnyments if they. are cared 
for at home by relatives, People ih lo- 
çal authority care haye to pay a third,of 
the legal ninimum pensionıtoward the 
cost of their upkeep, regardless.of their 
income, e 


mR f Teo 
„As. 8% per. cent of..the, population 


have this.insurance; cover, ihe.number 


of, people paid . welfarg,. benefits , haş 
fallen from 95,087 in 1965, ta. 12,493 
in 1984, -.., E 


e ROAR ATE 
: The Netherlands: has:the mast cûm 


inadequate, 


Socal security for people in need of 
# Care, such as the bedridden who 
need full-lime nursing, compares badly 
with other. European countries, dele- 
gates. to a conference in Konstanz 
heard, : ۳ 
The conference was held by the Ger- 
man Welfare Law; Association and the 
Max. Planck Institute of Foreign and In- 
ternalional Welfare Law, . . و‎ 
.It showed other, much poorer.coun- 
tries to have done far more for incapaci- 
tation in old age than Germany. 2 
In the Federal Republic few .of the 
260,000 people in care in old. people's 
homes - and the 12.5. million. people 
looked after at home by their families 
can hope to qualify for welfare benefits 
that are not income-related, . 2 
The. "lucky" few are victims of indus- 
trial injury or an accident ar a criminal 
assault, They can claim from their em- 
ployer or.whoever-wasş 1o blame... 
Others in need of care. ranging from a 
home help. to.a Permanent.nurse can sej- 
dom afford to foot the bill from their 
monthly earnings; only 30 per.cent are 
still able to pay their way. . . 
'. The ‘remainder must. exhaust their 
savings, ıthen :dapply for Social, security, 
benefits the local authority may bê enti 
tled to recover..from.-their children or 
other relatives, .r. |, ER 
ı ın Austria people in.need of:care who 
ciin be looked after at home are on aver- 
age .:paid. a Supplementary benefit of 
DM320 per ‘month iniaddition to their. 
old-age pension, . -, ., Hl of 


O rphaned ‘Parents is the nûme ùf 4 
self-help group in Hamburg for 
parents who have experienced the 
death af a child, . E 
The group was set up at the city's 
Protestant Church Acatlemy’in 1984 
by Mechthild Voss-Eiser, a theologian 
antl psychologist: : .' . 2 
More than 9,000 children under 15 
dic every year. Many die in infancy. 
Other deaths are through illness or ac-. 
cident, suicide and as a result'of triniet - 
A ‘46-year-old mother-“ whose. 17- 
year-old daughter died. from cancerin 
1984 says: “For death is always. like a 
shadow beside ‘me’ no. matter: what 
do” 9 E 
Her life has changed. The' shadow 
will be there as-long as she lives. Two 
years later, she can talk about it. But 
friends and neighbours won't, 
They and the family have all re- 
sumed normal everyday Hives, The self- 
help grottp, a kind of Mourners Anon- 
Ymous,is the only .placc where she.can 
still get understanding. . 
: They-have all lost n child and know 
Irom personal experience how long, 
hard and painful the process of mourn- 
ing is. : 
When Dr Voss-Eiscr launched the 
group in November 1984 there were 
unly a couple of conıparable groups in 
Germany. ر‎ 
“Il had na idea how badly ieêdled we 
were and what hardship we were to 
dnenunter." she says. There are naw 
about 16 groups, and more in the mak- 
ing. many based on the Hamburg model, 
“People fail ta appreciate how seri- 
ous the problem is," Dr Voss-Biser 
says. Parents, brothers and sisters ur- 
gently need help: death in the family 
usually means years of hardship and: 
suffering. . : 
Families on the brink of break-up 
are plunged into a serious crisis people 
around them fall to appreciate. 
Parents are particularly hard-hit by 
the death of a child because they have 
been unable.to bring il upto adulthood 
and fecl they have somehow failed in 
their task of parenthood. 2 
A child's death is felt to be somehow 
unnatiiralin that its parents survive it. 
A 64-year-old : father whose 11. 
year-old daughter died of meningitis in 
1968 recalls: م‎ > a 
"1 was inwardly prepared to donate 
an organ of my own and to sacrifice.my. 
own life if only Anna's could have been 
saved asa result." ... OT 
:Afterher death Anna's mother with- 
drew enlirely,'haying felt. her husband 
had left. her to her own devices. She 
went through the’ process. of mourning 
on herown..:., LE 
The couple’ were steadily alienated, 
About 70 per cent of families in which 
a child dies break up, The child's death 
is.not the reason for separation, Dr 
Vass-Eiser says. : 5 
“It morely heightens existing can- 
flicts. Besides, parents see for them- 
selves that-mourning is strictly person- 
al. We all ğo about it i.our own way, 
If; nay well. extend to the sexual 
field, with husband or..wife suddenly 
fecling for months .on end unable: to. 
stand-the klea:of the olher’s embraces. . 

Women are usually .readier lo talk 
about thelr problems. Many break up 
becausc.their husbands, unable to do 
so, are incapable of shedding tears, 


